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| H. C. Adams, broke. 
urTus. Eyer sie lic st 
Kearns Grain & 3 Bear fo oie AeA ecto 
|} Kearns Grain eed Oo., gr eeds. 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
| Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Members 
| American Elvtr. & Grain Div., 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. bd 
McKillen, Inc,, J, G., consignments.* 
Wood Grain Oorp., consignments, brokerage.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., Brain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ds.* 
e-mdsing.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Baile, 
| The Cleveland Grain Oo., home office.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
| Cummings & ree brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
| Dill Grain Co., L. J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
|| The Barly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


| DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co.- J. O., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


Grain Hxchange Members 
| Woodeamp, Inc,, grain, feeds, consignments. 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 

Dodge City Term. Elvtr. Co., bonded storage-mchdrs.* 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Des Moines Blevator Co., wheat, corn, oats, soybeans.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


/DO IT NOW 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 


and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). 
field seed. 327 
Post Office at Chicago, IIL, 


tain dealers.* 


recrs., shprs., consmts.* 


Oain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. U. S. 
under the act of March 3 


d new firms martes the year, whom you do not know or 
2 ape an outlet or an gt possibly in your territory. tt is c 


gives them. 


eS 
> Board 0 

Continent. zu in Co., operatin 

Enid Eleva rD., operating 

General eais Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 

eget Grain Co., term. elytr., gr. merchants. 
Humphrey Grain Co., 
ee Grain Co., W. B. 
The Salina Terminal Elev. Co., milling wheat. 


FARWELL, TEXAS 
Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed & grain. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 

Paul Allison, brkg., consgnmts., grain, seed, ingredients. 
Brackett Grain Seas consignments. * 

Carter Grain Co., C. brokerage and consignments.* 
The Ft. Worth BC & Mvbae Co., public storage.* 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Producers Grain Corp. Pippi ponds warehouse. 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Ba sds., minerals, Cone’ts.* 
Uhlmann hiSratore Co. “ot exas, mdsg., public storage. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 


Trade Members 
2,000,000 bu. elvtr. 


grain merchants.* 


The Midwest Grain Co., grain merchants, country eles. 


The Salina Terminal Eley. Co., milling wheat. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members 


Davis-Neland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
The Kansas Elevator Co., mig. w eat, corn, rats, barley.* 


The cost is on 


a wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.” 


y $10 per year. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Butler-Welsh Co,, elevator capacity 3,000,000. 


nid Terminal Elevator.* United Grain Co., Buyers Agents.* 


‘ PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, JW. W>. grain commission.* 

__ Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brkg. 
Dannen Mills, grain merchants-consignments' 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 

Merchants Exchange Members 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Puller: Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all Kinds.* 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 
Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


SALINA, KANS. 


Meservey O'Sullivan Grain Go. ., 2F. mchts., consgnmts,* Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* 


Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, etc. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain merchants* 

The Salina Terminal Eley. Co., milling wheat. 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grn. mehts., consignments. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
Uhimann Grain ©o., grain merchants.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Board of Trade Members 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, BH. E., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Chamber of Commerce Members 


Bunge Elevator Cor i grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
GRAIN 


Baltimore, Md. 


A. Price $2.00 per year, 
1879, Vol. A 


XOr, No. 11, November 24, 1943. 


Place your name and business before the progres 
sive grain elevator men of the entire count 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Con 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1 
Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of to 


25¢ per copy. Entere: 


The Smoot Grain Co., milling wheat. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flaniey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 
Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 


WELLINGTON, KANS, 
Welcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term, Blvtr. 


WICHITA, KANS. 


Board of Trade Members 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


RECEIVERS GRAIN © sHiprers 


@ Ww. Ww. DEWEY + sonse 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 
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—— 
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American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, 2, N. Y. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. | | Lewis Grain Corp. 


When writing advertisers men- 


RECEIVERS A good firm to consign to tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
Consignments a Specialty Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley solidated. By so doing you help 
BUFFALO NEW YORK both yourself and the publication. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. stock. = sonns 


2200 Board of Trade - Established 1874 _ Chicago, i. COTTON — BUTTER 
“69 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS—PROVISIONS 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID e KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


Affidavit of Weight 


(Duplicating) 

This form is designed for use in mak- 
ing sworn statements of amount of grain 
loaded to substantiate claims for loss of 
grain in transit or when dispute arises. 
Printed on bond paper, in black ink, size 
54%4x8% inches, and bound in books of 
50 blanks, perforated, and 50 duplicates, 
with heavy binders board bottom and 
hinged pressbeard top, with two sheets 
of carbon. Order Form 7 AW. Weight, 
8 oz. Price 80c; three copies $2.20, plus 
postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Your Oat Growers ...:. 


Can Get 
e@ More Bushels per Acre @ More Feed for Stock and Poultry 
e Higher Quality Oats e Extra Dollars from Their Oat Crop 


_ By Raising These New Varieties - - 
TAMA, BOONE, VICLAND, VIKOTA, CONTROL or MARION 


Resistant to Rusts and Smuts 


sie 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY (chicage illincis, 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Have You An Elevator For Sale? 
Do You Wish To Buy An Elevator? 


See our “Elevator For Sale— Wanted” Department This Number 


S 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


es ee ee ee ee 
If What You Want you see WOLCOTT & LINCOLN Wallincton Talitieat Hig Avoltington Kate 


Leavenworth Elevator, Leavenworth, Kans. 


. ° I d 
advertised, tell the advertiser. 801-810 Bd. of Trae Kansas City —-Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
If Not—Tell the Journal. CONSIGNMENTS Wichita, Kans. __ Wellington, Kans. 
Future orders executed in all markets. Enid, Okla. 


Chamber of Comm 
Members _ 


Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 
Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 


INCORPORATED fifty pound breaks. 
d 20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 20,000 * 74,980 1 34 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 
Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 


Consignment. pages of linen’ ledger paper reinforced 
with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 
Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time Say -VOumeae at ate 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION Journal 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN When you write our advertisers 
, ; Thanks 


Clark’s Decimal Wheat Values 
F h Editi - 
Is a book of 38 Pere Pei ok any weight from The Grain Trade S 


10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the 


value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39. = 

_ Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules acce p t e d me d 1um fo r 
in red, bushels and values in black. All figures are ar- ae . . 

ranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to Wanted . and 4 For Sale” 


expedite calculations. 


advertisements is the semi- 


time and avoid many hours of needless figuring. = 
Printed linen | » 40 is in J = 
ie a ees a Re monthly Grain & Feed Jour 
ipping weig . 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS nals Consolidated. 


Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St, Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated — — 409. 


T | When writ- 
G x ing adver- 
: tisers men- 


2 t Grai 
Hammer Mill Belts & Feed 


d % Journals 
Immediate Delivery gente a 


so doing 
WHITE STAR you help 


both your- 
MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. self and the CHALMERS & BORTON 
211 N. St. Francis St., Wichita, Kans. publica- Contractors and Engineers 


tion. s 
Ehone-5-8531 Hutchinson, Kansas 


The Barnett & Record Company 
DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS .* 
Grain Elevators — Mill Buildings — Industrial Plants 


HOGENSON| —CONCRETE— —POLK SYSTEM— 
Construction Co. Perea CTO’ OF. CONCRETE STORAGES 
erates sae eee Shia Bl Cal Pou POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses Indi 
MODELIN RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. Fort Branch, Indiana 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 2806 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. Designers _— Contractors 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Link-Belt 
Grain Car 
Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. — 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 


e 
Ever ytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


INDIANA ELEVATOR For Sale or Lease; 
good retail trade and all coal business you want. 
Address 91U20, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 
4, il. 


NORTH CENTRAL INDIANA elevator, feed 
mill and coal business for sale, on Penn. R. R.; 
privately owned; good business; no competition. 
F. E. Seidel, owner, Denham, Ind. 


MICHIGAN—Elevator fully equipped for coal, 
grain, feed and feed grinding. Bin storage 8,000 
bus. Situated intersection Wabash and Ann 
Arbor R.R. Wm. Lee, Owner, Milan, Mich. 


WE OFFER our business property at Myrtle, 
Il., consisting of a grain elevator, scales and 
office, lumber, coal and cement sheds. A real 
opportunity at a country station. Holcomb- 
Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, III. 


McCORDSVILLE, INDIANA elevator for sale. 
Located 15 mi. east of Indianapolis on Big 4 RR. 
on private ground. Cap. 15,000 bus. small grain; 
8,000 bus. ear corn; complete mach. for handling 
grain and feed, including electric truck dump; 
hammermill; ton mixer, etc. Price $12,500. 
Down payment $4,000.00. Satisfactory terms on 
balance. Paul McComas, Fishers, Ind. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 


KENTUCKY feed mill for sale; bin storage 
125,000 bus.; 50,000 sq. ft. warehouse space; 
sprinkler system thruout; good track and truck 
facilities. A-1 condition. Priced right for quick 
sale. Louisville Seed Co., Louisville 2, Ky. 


FEED MILL WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY or rent feed store or mill 
in New England or New York. Address 91X5, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$12.00 plus postage. Seed size 314x5%4 ins., per 
hundred $2.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 327 S; La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN Flour and Feed 
Mill for sale. Midget Marvel, 25 bbl. unit. Elec- 
tric power. Address 91U21, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago 4, Il. 


FOR SALE—General store; 6 modern apart- 
ments in one bldg. Carry approx. $8,000 stock. 
Bldg. $17,000. Located in good dairy section. 
Christman Red & White, Tony, Wis. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D,.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MOTORS — PUMPS— AIR COMPRESSORS; 
Guaranteed rebuilt electric motors, pumps, air 
compressors, Largest stock in Illinois outside 
of Chicago. Will take your equipment in trade. 
Also offer emergency motor repair and rewind- 
ing service. Distributors for Wagner motors, 
Goulds pumps, Sullivan and DeVilbiss air com- 
pressors. We offer free engineering advice on 
your problems. Write us without obligation. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 23. Rockford Power Ma- 
chinery Co., 6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
RETAIL FEED MILL EXECUTIVE 

If you are a moneymaker, can supervise men, 
and like the retail feed business, here is your 
opportunity to operate a going business for a 
well established midwest feed manufacturer. 
Write giving full qualifications to 91U6, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


ELEVATOR BELTING WANTED 


WANTED—Old elevator belting to use on 
driveway floor; prefer widths of 14 to 24 inches; 
about 500 to 800 square feet. Reimer-Smith 
Grain Company, Holyoke, Colo. 


STOP! READL THINK! One. advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.’’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


KEEP POSTED 


Fe JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, Ameri 
Price Curren 


ican Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
t-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 


Name of 
Capacity of Elevator 


Post: Office = si.c<'. octens sn oe  eeeee 
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“MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—50 hp. hammer mill, motor and 
mixer. Odell Farmers Elevator Co., Odell, 
Nebr. 
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BLOWER WANTED with motor and 20 ft. of 
chute from building to car, for loading grain 
and beans. State condition, make, price. Address 
91W1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Hl. 


SCALES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—complete railroad track scale. 
Can handle any capacity car. Forbes Bros.- 
Central Mills, Topeka, Kan. 


USED, MOTOR TRUCK SCALES—20 ton ca- 
pacity, rebuilt condition; also rebuilt warehouse 
scales. New truck scales available. Prompt 
delivery from our stock. Winslow Govt. Stand- 
ard Scale Works, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


The protection of life and property under 
your care is imperative at all times and 
especially now. “The Safety Manual” writ- 
ten by men experienced in safety work in 
grain elevators, feed and flour mills will aid 
you in the promotion of greater safety within 


your plant. Single copies 25c, coin or 
stamps, postpaid. 


Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Daily 


MARKET RECORD 


A boon to all grain and feed 
dealers who keep a convenient, 
permanent record of daily 


market quotations for ready 
reference, 


This book provides spaces for 
recording daily Board of 
Trade radio or CND quota- 
tions for Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Rye, Soybeans and Barley. 
Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets of 
bond paper, size 914 x 114% 
inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-6. Price $1.10; plus 
postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—One new, large automatic seed 
dusting machine. Ed Coe Seeds, Ames, Iowa. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 91N8, Grain & Feed Jrnlis., Chicago. 


i 


FOR SALE—20” Robinson Attrition mill, 
double pulley drive, extra drive shaft, bearings. 
R. W. Allen, Box 144, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
91N11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 
A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 
a) 


8. 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in 
Transi 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


Quallty, Due to Delay in 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves. 
weight 3 lbs. Price of each book $2.25, 
Plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form BH 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A. 10 
asa) B, 10 Form C. 10 Form D and 10 
orm B. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
$27 South La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—No. 40 Blue Streak, no motors; 


one 60 hp. 3W22 Gruendler with motors. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One No. 32 Western Gyrating 
cleaner; One two unit Brown-Duvel moisture 
tester, electrically equipped. Reagan Elevator, 
Frankfort, R. 5, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Sixteen inch Diamond Huller, 
ball bearing; cracker; Speed King; crusher, 
with 16” burr, latest type; No. One Miracle Ace 
Molasses mixer, complete with adjustable feed- 
er. Pedelty Blower Co., Mason City, Ia. 


FOR SALE—Hammer mills rebuilt and guar- 
anteed. Hammers; screens; fan lines; shafts; 
fans; SKF ball-bearings; electric motors and 
starters; automatic Joading-out scales, 3 bu. and 
5 bu. cap.; Rosco-Ajax oat hulling machine; 
corn shellers; batch mixers; var. speed transmis- 
sions; V-belt drives; belts; pulleys, complete line 
hammer mill supplies. Indiana Grain Machinery 
Co., 420 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 

FEED MIXER—one-ton—fioor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 91N9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 91N10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One Monarch twenty-inch attri- 
tion mill. One sixty-inch Cleland grain cleaner. 
One farm size Carter cleaner. Lot pulleys; 
shafting; sprockets; chain; boxings; etc. W. J. 
Wilson, Brooten, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Half ton Burton horizontal feed 
mixer. Hart Uniflow separator, size SC. No. 20 
Blue Streak hammermill. 13” Gehl hammermill. 
French Vertical Burr Mill. Portable scales. Mag- 
netic Separator. Gasoline engine. Diesels. Elec- 
tric motors. WV Drives. Elevator legs. Flour 
mill machinery. Packers. Pulleys. Water 
wheels. What else do you need, or have you 
for sale? Modern Elevator Supply Co., Box 724, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Busnels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. 
‘Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 
described below for $2.85, plus postage. 
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090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 lbs. Price $1.70 plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 
duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals | 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


Chicago, Ill. 
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For Over Fifty Years 


Sidney has been supplying equipment for grain ele- 
vators and feed mills throughout the country. This 
long span of continuous service could not have been 
maintained were it not for the high efficiency built into 
all Sidney equipment. It is this efficiency which has 
made Sidney machinery standard equipment in grain 
elevators and feed mills. 


The Sidney Line 
includes 


Corn Shellers Truck Dumps 
Grain and Seed Cleaners 
Feed Mixers 
Corn Crackers and Graders 
Corn Crushers Head Drives ~ 
Manlifts Spouting 


The GRepesLERS. JOURNAL 


Sidney GrainElevator Head Drive 


Priority regulations have slowed up deliv- 
ery of machinery, so we would suggest that 
you carefully check over your equipment, 
determining what you will need, and place 
your order at once. We can make delivery 
about when you need it. 


Make use of Sidney’s experienced engineers to aid you in the solu- 
tion of your operating and maintenance problem. This obligates 


you in no way. 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 


Sidney Kwik-Mix Mixer 


Sidney, Ohio 


‘Super-Mix’ 


Motorized ‘EVEN-MIX’ 


Small-space ‘Vertical’ America’s Most Famous 
Feed Mixer 


Safeway mixing 


Positive safety for all mixing—unfailing mechanical performance 
assuring true-to-formula blends of ‘dry, ‘semi-dry or ‘wet feeds 
. . » ‘Eureka’s’, today’s most efficient and bestbuilt Mixers offer the 
simplest and surest means of procurig maximum output at minimum 
expense for power, labor and year ’round upkeep. 


TYPES AND SIZES 


Fifty models to select 
from—a kind and size 
of Mixer to suit your 
needs. 


Ask for Catalog J-165 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek. N. Y* 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 

Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 

seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 

z i with order, $2.00; single copy current 
P e, F 


oe Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 


not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL.. NOVEMBER 24, 1943 


THE OPEN TOP BIN is credited 
with another death. An inexperienced 
helper fell into a bin which had neither 

_ top nor guard rails. 


WHITE CORN HYBRID seeds are 
now obtainable and, no doubt, the 
O.P.A. will allow growers to accept the 
most attractive premium which has pre- 
vailed in all markets during the last 
five years. 

“49 

FROM THE DUST BOWL of south- 
western Kansas again comes the cry 
all fields being blown away notwith- 
ing the political campaign for 
will not attain dangerous propor- 
until late in the summer of 1944. 


i 

_ FARMERS WHO ARE PLANNING 
on feeding some of their soybean crop 
id not be permitted to ignore the 
hat the result will be soft, mushy 
it which will not command a premium 
1y market. Far better feeding re- 
will be obtained through the use 
f soybean meal. <7 


ee 
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SHIPPERS OF THE SOYBEAN 
SURPLUS sections are praising the 
railroads for their efficient transport- 
ing of their shipments to market. When 


Mr. Hitler is thoroughly licked and the 


railroads’ orders for new box cars are 
filled even better service will be pro- 
vided. 


EVERY COUNTRY ELEVATOR OP- 
ERATOR can help his farmer patrons 
to better prices by selling all seed of 
the variety best adapted to his soil and 
climate. Shipments of mixed varieties 
and of varying quality generally results 
in an irritating discount for both grow- 
er and shipper. 


WOODEN AND STEEL STORAGE 
BINS are being rented to growers in 
Western Kansas by the C.C.C. for one- 
thirtieth of a cent per bushel per day. 
While some growers may be disposed 
to make use of the empty storage bins, 
buyers of new crop grain will scrutin- 
ize every lot offered to determine its 
moisture content and its probability of 
heating in storage. 


COUNTRY BUYERS of new corn are 
bound to discount every lot offered to 
allow for the heavy shrinkage which is 
sure to occur. The better the ventila- 
tion of the cribs the fewer will be the 
losses traceable directly to heating in 
unventilated cribs. Corn buyers who 
pay corn ceiling prices for corn con- 
taining 23% water will experience dif- 
ficulty in collecting for the shrinkage. 


THE VOLUME of trading in rye for 
future delivery is daily exceeding the 
transactions in wheat options, for the 
first time in history. Oats have ex- 
hausted their spread under parity, and 
advanced above that to a precarious 
level. Corn is at parity, and can not 
rise without raising its ceiling. Rye 
on the other hand has some 15 or 20 
cents to go, hence the speculative in- 
terest. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR OWNERS on 
railroads, which have been granted per- 
mission to abandon their tracks, will 
be pleased to learn of the remarkable 
success of one Oklahoma operator, who 
not only refused to quit business, be- 
cause the railroad tracks to his station 
were abandoned, but had the courage 
and enterprise to build a new 100,000 
bushel fireproof elevator to care for 
his increased business. 


ONE OF THE RECENT ENCOUR- 
AGING events is the re-election of the 
president of the National Grange. He 
has made a vigorous fight against Fed- 
eral food subsidies. He wants all farm- 
ers paid the market value for their 
products. Depressing the market value 
of grains and then loading posterity 
with taxes to defray the expense of 
subsidies to pay for the cheaper food 
supplied to present generations is re- 
pugnant to growers. 
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A VERMILLION, S. D., bank is now 
displaying the Mullaney Grain Co.’s ex- 
hibit of choice ear corn that should 
encourage all visitors to plant nothing 
but choice hybrid corn that is known 
to be well adapted to soil and climate 
of the grower. 


HERE IS A NEW HAZARD for han- 
dlers and shippers, at least, the fire-- 
men’s explanation of the cause of the 
fire discovered early Sunday morning 
at Quincy, Ill., credited the cause to the 
ignition of dust in wind-piping from 
bins and bean handling machinery. 


ELEVATOR OWNERS who have an 
obsolete or worn out manlift still doing 
duty in their plants, will be shocked to 
learn of a Stanton, Ia., grain and live- 
stock company being sued for $6,397 
damages for the death of a helper, who 
stayed near the base of the manlift 
which he had just used in descending 
from the cupola, only to be crushed by 
falling parts of the car, after he had 
stepped off of it. Compensation insur- 
ance would have been a good invest- 
ment for the elevator operator. 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS now made 
possible through war time developments 
promise to effect a marked saving in 
the cost of elevator machinery because 
of greatly reduced weight without any 
reduction in strength. A new steel plant 
is now being established at Allenport, 
Penn., that will supplant all solid car 
axles with hollow axles. Aluminum and 
magnesium will help in effecting a re- 
duction in weight and increase in 
strength in many machines, as well as 
in the construction of reinforced con- 
crete storage bins. 


THE O.P.A. PRICES for corn in the 
northern counties of Kansas are claimed 
to be 15 to 20 cents higher than in the 
southern counties of Nebraska. This, 
of course, encourages Nebraska farm- 
ers to deliver their corn to Kansas 
points, and the director of stabilization 
is, no doubt, having a real struggle with 
equalization, because the C.C.C. has re- 
peatedly promised farmers, selling corn 
at present ceiling prices, with assur- 
ance, that any corn sold before De- 
cember first would be benefited with 
any advance made in delivered price 
before December first. 


ILLINOIS FARMERS and some of 
the courts are beginning to question the 
authority of the O. P. A. to prosecute 
and fine, without court action, those 
whom it charges with violating ceiling 
regulations. In fact, one Illinois farmer 
has been asked to remit $50.00 as dam- | 
ages because his wife sold chickens for 
30 cts. a pound when the ceiling was 
only 27.5 cts. a pound. The farmers are 
not the only ones finding fault with the 
snooping methods and the autocratic 
practices of the O. P. A. in collecting 
evidence and assessing fines after prom- 
ising immunity from prosecution. 


Known Causes of Fires 


The causes of the thirteen fires re- 
ported in our news columns of this num- 
ber are common and well known to all 
students of fire hazards, and yet they 
continue to start fires with disastrous 
results. 

One of the common causes is the 
accumulation of rubbish such as torn 
bags and accumulated grain dust which 
provides a warm reception for discard- 
ed cigarettes. This brought about the 
death of two firemen and serious injury 
to a third, as well as the destruction of 
a prosperous New Jersey feed mill. 

The slipping v-belt again demands a 
seat in the Destruction Gallery. Accu- 
mulated soot, burning in a horizontal 
stovepipe, started another fire that 
should have been prevented by clean- 
ing. The old time locomotive spark has 
again found a combustible resting place 
on the elevator with disastrous results. 
Sparks from a cob burner flew up the 
spout to the elevator cupola and start- 
ed another fire, simply because the 
check valve on the bottom of the spout 
was again left open. An overheated 
bearing was charged with being out of 
alignment. 

One other fire was caused by an over- 
heated bearing, which is so common, the 
oiler and the men entrusted with keep- 
ing all machinery in alignment will, no 
doubt, inspect the plant more vigilantly. 

Operators can and should make a 
study of the fire hazards of their plants 
and thereby reduce fire losses and the 
cost of fire insurance. 


Public Is Learning About 


Bureaucrats 


Earnest students of government have 
been preaching for years on the evils of 
bureaucratic government without arous- 
ing the electorate. The man in the 
street now is getting his first taste of 
what bureaucratic control really means, 
and he does not like it. If the great 
mass of the people really decide to do 
something to rid themselves of this in- 
cubus it will go hard with the office- 
holders. 

According to Websters’ dictionary a 
bureaucrat is an “official who prefers 
to conduct his business thru a system 
of bureaus and thus avoid personal re- 
sponsibility.” The purpose is to pass 
the buck, and give the citizen the run- 
around. 

Suppose the manager of a grain ele- 
vator desires to find out his status with 
reference to being drafted into the war. 
He finds that three different agencies 
of the federal government are involved, 
the Selective Service Administration, 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
the United States Employment Service. 

The War Manpower Commission does 
not defer anyone, but it lists the essen- 
tial activities. The U.S.E.S. does not 
defer any draftee, but certifies to the 


local draft board that the registrant 
is or is not engaged in a war critical 


occupation. The procedure is so in- 
volved that the citizen lacking the abil- 
ity of a Philadelphia lawyer is unable 
to determine for himself what his sta- 
tus is. 


Speculation in Business 


No merchant engages in any line of 
business without knowing he may fail. 
He invests his own or borrowed capital 
and speculates on the result. The farmer 
buys the adjoining 80 acres with the ex- 
pectation of realizing a profit from his 
investment, but he knows that failure in 
his different activities may prevent his 
realizing any profit from the land ac- 
quired. Speculation always has entered 
largely into every business venture and, 
doubtless, always will, but enterprising 
citizens who have the courage to specu- 
late will continue to venture their capital 
and credit in an effort to employ their 
capital, skill and labor profitably. 


The farmer may be favored with suf- 
ficient rain and sunshine to produce a 
large crop, but his speculation in pro- 
duction is extended to his ability to mar- 
ket his grain at a profitable price. Sell- 
ing is just as essential to his success as 
production. 

Some farmers, in the days of easy 
loans by the C. C. C., borrowed on their 
crop and held the grain for a hoped for 
advance in market prices. But, of course, 
if the life of the C. C. C. is terminated 
Dec. 31, 1948, the farmer will no longer 
be protected by the C. C. C. controlled 
prices for grains, and thereafter will 
carry the full responsibility of his specu- 
lation, and in case of large crops and 
depressed prices will, no doubt, accept a 
much lower price as a result of his 
speculation. By selling his surplus grain 
in the market for future delivery he can 
easily protect himself against any fur- 
ther decline in the market value of his 
product. 

The speculative element always has 
and always will accompany ownership of 
any products produced in large volume, 
but there is no necessity of a grower 
taking all of the responsibility of own- 
ership when the future markets afford 
him an opportunity to unload his specu- 
lation on the central] market speculators. 

While politicians have not yet enacted 
legislation denying the producer the 
right to unload the speculative element 
in his products on others, some vote 
chasing agitators cloud the issue by mis- 
representing the speculators who absorb 
the speculative element in the grain 
business and thus steady the market and 
minimize the vacillations in price due to 
variations in the daily supply and de- 
mand. 

Grain stored on the farm is exposed 
to fire, lightning, wind and destructive 
insects, as well as heating and deteriora- 
tion, but futures are not affected by any 
of those destructive elements. 


Object to Feeding Wheat 


The large diversion of choice wheat 
to feed for animals and alcohol is fi- 
nally causing flour millers real dis- 
turbance, and they have protested 
against the diversion of wheat from 
ordinary channels lest the supply need- 
ed for human food be exhausted before 
a new crop can be produced. 

Now that the U-boats are no longer 
interfering so effectively with the ex- 
portation of wheat more flour and- 
wheat will, no doubt, be exported to the 
hungry nations of Europe. The fact 
that the millers are becoming anxious 
about the supply should place the bread 
eaters at rest. The large crop of corn, 
sorghums and other valuable feed 
grains will, no doubt, help to satisfy 
the demand for feed for livestock and 
thereby correct the need for feeding 
choice milling wheat to pigs. 

Naturally men of experience in the 
grain markets blame O.P.A. ceiling 
prices for the holding of corn on the 
farm. If the feeders were permitted to 
pay a quarter more for a bushel of 
good corn the growers would, no doubt, 
be tempted to release a greater volume 
of the 1943 crop to the feeders. 


Harmful Effect of Subsidy 
Roll Back 


It is not without reason that so many 
varied interests of the American body 
politic are voicing protests against the 
Administration’s announced purpose to 
pay part of the consumer’s cost of liy- 
ing by subsidizing the growers and 
processors. 

Already we have a swollen list of 
government employees living off the 
taxpayers. The subsidy would add mil- 
lions more of the citizenry living in 
part off the taxpayers. As prices are 
raised from time to time the subsidy 
would have to be increased to take care 
of the widened spread. 

No great exercise of the imagination 
is required to visualize the nation as a 
great snake trying to live by eating its — 
own tail, eventually reaching the im- 
possible situation of eating its own 
head. } 

In reaching down to pay the subsidy 
to every individual engaged directly 
or indirectly in production or manu- 
facture the government would find 
necessary to control every business. 
No one could lift a finger without gov- 
ernment permission. Private initiativ 
would be paralyzed. Production would 
fall off due to the absence of the ‘pro i 
motive. 

The burdensome civil list of the fed 
eral government would have to be 
greatly expanded to administer th 
new function. An example is afford 
by the social security administratic 
where the expense of operating the sys 
tem equals one-fifth of the sum paid 
beneficiaries. 
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Admission of Co-operatives to 
Exchange Membership 


The rules committee presented to the directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade Nov. 10 a new 
regulation defining more particularly co-opera- 
tive ass’ns of producers and the privileges to 
which they may be entitled under the rules of 
the Board. The contemplated regulation, which 
will no doubt be adopted, reads: 


REGULATION 1062. Co-operative Association 
of Producers.—A lawfully formed and conducted 
co-operative association of producers . having 
adequate financial responsibility, engaged in 
any cash commodity business, conforming to 
the following requirements: 


First: The co-operative ass’n must have not 
less than 75 per centum of the voting capital 
stock, or membership capital, in good faith 
owned and controlled, directly or indirectly by 
producers of agricultural products; 


Second: The co-operative ass’n, if organized 
without capital stock, shall not allow a member 
of the co-operative ass’n more than one vote, 
or if organized with capital stock, the co-oper- 
ative ass’n shall not pay dividends on any class 
of capital stock in excess of 8 per cent per an- 
num cumulative; 


Third: The co-operative ass’n shall not, dur- 
ing any fiscal year, deal in the products of non- 
members of the ass’n to an amount greater in 
value than such as is handled by it for members 
of the ass’n. 


Fourth: The ass’n, not more frequently than 
semi-annually, may pay out of its accumulated 
or current earnings and savings, patronage divi- 
dends to members of the ass’n only and upon 
the basis of business transacted with such mem- 
bers for the period covered by transactions in 
wAich such earnings and savings have accrued; 
an 


Fifth: The ass’n, if domiciled in the state of 
Illinois, must be organized under the provisions 
of “The Agricultural Co-operative Act of 1923’, 
enacted by the General Assembly of the state of 
Illinois, or, if organized under the laws of some 
other state, must be qualified to do business 
within the state of Illinois under the provisions 
of “The Agricultural Co-operative Act of 1923” 
and operate within the provisions thereof, 
may be entitled to members’ rates by virtue of 
a membership owned by one of its duly author- 
ized representatives, and may be entitled to do 
business in cash grain and provisions on the 
floor by virtue of the memberships owned by 
two of its duly authorized representatives. A 
member who desires to designate such a co- 
operative association of producers for that pur- 
pose shall make application to the Board, giving 
therein such information as may be requested 
(Rule 226). If the application is granted, such 
co-operative ass’n of producers, as well as such 
member, shall be entitled to members’ rates. 
Such designation may be terminated at any 
time by the member, or by the Board. A co- 
operative ass’n of producers entitled to mem- 
bers’ rates shall be subject to all requirements 
and prohibitions contained in the rules and 
regulations applicable to members (except as 
may be exempted by the Commodity Exchange 
Act and the Regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture issued thereunder) and in such cases 
the member shall be subject to discipline and 
the membership subject to sale by the Board 
for the act or delinquencies of the co-operative 
ass’n, 


C.C.C. Loan Rates on Grain 


See BARLEY, on farms, No. 1,75c; No. 2, 73c; 
No. 4, 67c per bushel. In California, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, 5c higher. 

SORGHUMS, on farms, No. 2 or better, 

— 85c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c. In Arizona and 

California, 5c higher. 


_ FLAXSEED at Minneapolis $2.85 for No. 1. 


CORN, average 84c per bushel. 

WHEAT, average $1.23 per bushel on farm. 

SOYBEANS, $1.80 per bushel at the country 
_ elevator for No. 2 green and yellow of 1943 


crop. 
__ RYE, for No. 2 or better, 75c on farm, 68c in 
warehouse, no farm storage payment. 


.C.C. Grain Loan Maturities 


WHEAT, warehouse stored, Apr. 30, 1943; 
farm stored, Apr. 30, 1944. 

CORN, all stored on farm, on demand, on 
3-year period; but may be delivered on 30 days’ 
‘notice by farmer. 

BARLEY, on demand, but not later than 
Apr. 30, 1944. 

GRAIN SORGHUMS, on demand, but not 
ater than June 30, 1944. 
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Raising or Lowering Wages 


The National War Labor Board on Oct. 26 
adopted the following resolution : 

“The exemption granted by General Order 
Four shall apply to any country grain elevator 
establishment at which not more than eight 
individuals are employed, even if the employer 
in all his plants or units employs a total of 
more than eight individuals.” 

This resolution was adopted as the result of 
earnest and persistent efforts of the Washington 
office of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n. 

General Order No. 4 referred to in the reso- 
lution reads as follows: 


(a) Wage adjustments made by employers 
who, at the time the adjustment is agreed to, 
or if not made by agreement, at the time it is 
placed into effect, employ a total of not more 
than eight individuals in all their plants or 
units, are exempted from the provisions of 
Executive Order 9250 of Oct. 3, 1942, and Execu- 
tive Order No. 9328 of Apr. 8, 1943. 


(b) Unless expressly extended, the exemption 
granted by this Order shall not apply to em- 
ployers whose employees’ wages, hours, or 
working conditions have been established or 
negotiated on an industry, association, area, 
or other similar basis, by a master contract, or 
similar or identical contracts. 


(c) The exemption granted by this Order 
shali not apply to an employer who, during any 
given year following Oct. 3, 1942, in the case 
of wages, or Oct. 27, 1942, in the case of salaries, 
has made adjustments affecting 8 specific em- 
ployees. 

(d) The Regional War Labor Boards may 
recommend to the NWLB such exceptions to 
the provisions of this Order as are necessary to 
effectuate the wage stabilization policies of the 
National War Labor Board, which exceptions, 
if approved by the National War Labor Board, 
shall, unless otherwise specified, apply only 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the Regional 
Board recommending them. 

Thus line elevator employee’s wages may be 
adjusted now without special permission from 
W.L.B. if not more than eight persons are 
employed at the elevator or station at which 
such adjustment is to be made, and even tho 
the owner of such elevator may employ more 
than eight persons in ALL of his elevators 
(such as a line elevator firm). “Line elevator” 
is one owned and operated by a firm owning 


and operating other such elevators. 


Local Chapters of Friends of the Land are 
being formed in many places. These groups 
have adopted projects and arranged programs 
of authoritative lectures by means of which 
each of its members, no matter what his spe- 
cialized interest in the land may be, gets a com- 
prehensive grasp of the whole picture of rain, 
soil and man in their eternal relationship. 


Farm Goals for 1944 


War Food Administrator Marvin Jones says 
“Tt is extremely gratifying to note that the 
farmers of this country, acting on a purely 
voluntary basis, have set goals that exceed 
those for the banner production years of 1942 
and 1943.” 

The goals set in a series of state meetings 


are as follows: 
1943 1944 Goalas 


*Indicated *Goal % of 

Acres’ Acres 1943 

Grain and) Hayate. 6 293,646 307,724 105 
Corn; planted: .:.:0 <i. 96,818 100,253 104 
Oats, planted>.o. 2.5% 42,654 39,558 93 
Barley, planted ..... 17,893 17,372 97 


Sorghums, planted . 177220 16,740 97 


Hay, all tame, har- 

WEStOMewene sia se seh 60,489 62,838 104 
Wheat, planted ..... 54,159 67,030 124 
Rye, acreage as grain 2,875 2,408 84 
Rice, planted ....... 1,538 1,525 99 

Oil and Fiber Crops... 45,041 48,423 107 
Soybeans, for beans. 11,480 13,654 119 
Flaxseed, planted ... 6,289 5,895 94 
Peanuts, grown alone 5,013 6,158 123 
Cotton (in cultivation 

PU Dil icwiasare Seateae esa 95 22,277 101 
Flax, for fiber....... 15 25 167 
Broom corn, planted. 249 414 166 

Hay crop seeds: Red 
LON OT Ava iciste os inialaca: she's) 1,781 

Sweet clover ..... 400 

PUBOtCN YS A oe hes oo a 394 

TS EN a Sora 1,070 

AIO cai seins ass 825 217 

Lespedeza ........ 1,028 


*Three ciphers omitted. 
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No Fraud in Sale of Feed 


The Ralston Purina Co. was granted a new 
trial July 9, 1943, by the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska in its suit against Orval Iiams to re- 
cover $1,253.65 unpaid on a_ contract to pay 
$2,234.40 for 42 tons of hog Fatena Meal. 

The District Court of Boone County had 
given judgment for only $359.89. Defendant 
liams alleged 300 lbs of the Fatena was guar- 
anteed to produce 100 lbs. of hog. The Supreme 
Court, however, held there was no guaranty. 
The court stated “The evidence clearly demon- 
strates that no fraud was practiced by the plain- 
tiff in procuring the contract.” “At most the 
statement attributed to the plaintiff was merely 
the local dealer’s (Joe Niemeyer) talk, puffing 
and praising the goods, which is permissible.” 

The suit was remanded for further proceed- 
ings to determine the credits to which defendant 
is entitled, if any—l0 N, W. 2d 452. 


Building Contract Controversy 


The Michigan Bean Co. contracted with the 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. to build 
an elevator, warehouse and office building at 
Merrill, Mich. Burrell claimed the contract 
was for cost plus 15 per cent, while plaintiff 
contended it was for a fixed amount. 


The Bean Company brought suit in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Saginaw County to restrain Bur- 
rell from making claims of a cost-plus con- 
tract and to enforce its obligation to write a 
fixed price contract as agreed. 


The suit was in equity and the court dismissed 
the complaint except as to the building contract. 
For this reason the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan on Sept. 7, 1943, said the lower court 
should have dismissed the complaint instead of 
giving monetary damage to plaintiff for alleged 
failure to complete the contract, defective work- 
manship, delay in performance and overpay- 
ment. 


In Michigan law actions must be brought on 
the law side of the court where the parties may 
have the benefit of a trial by jury. The Su- 
preme Court dismissed the bill of complaint 
with costs of both courts to defendant Burrell, 
but without prejudice to the rights of either 
party to transfer the case to the law side of 
the court, where a jury could pass on the fact 
whether the contract was for cost plus or a 
fixed sum.—ll N. W. Rep. 12. 


Frank C. Bell, Omaha, Neb., Pres.-Elect 
Grain Exchange 
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Replies to queries are solicited.] 


Feed Grinding Essential 


Grain & Feed Journals: I am employed in 
the feed manufacturing industry, but am serious- 
ly considering returning to the grain merchan- 
dising business in a terminal market. I have 
recently been reclassified to 2-A for a 6-month 
period. Would I jeopardize my draft status by 
making the above change?—E. H. F. 


Ans.: The work being done by the individual 
carries more weight with local draft boards 
than the business. Thus a grinder or operator 
of a grain cieaning machine is more essential 
than an accountant or other clerk in a grain 
merchandising office. 


In a general way food processing is_ considered 
more essential than grain merchandising. 


Insurance on Wheat in Bond? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Ii we store wheat 
from Canada under bond in the United States 
for the purpose of exporting or having it milled 
into flour for export, but the wheat is burned, 
will the insurance company reimburse us for 
more than the wheat was worth by allowing us 
the extra 42 cents per bushel duty that the gov- 
ernment insists on collecting because the burned 
wheat was technically “consumed” in this coun- 
try ?>—G. B. Noble. 


Ans.: Yes, the underwriters will pay the 
loss provided the insured in compliance with the 
co-insurance clause has reported the wheat at 
its Canadian price plus freight to destination 
and plus the duty of 42 cents. 


Use of Wheat and Distillers Grains 
in Dairy Feed? 


Grain & Feed Journals: How could we use 
government program wheat and distillers grains 
in a feed for dairy cows?—Vernon Elevator & 
Lumber Co., Vernon, Mich. 

Ans.: When alfalfa, clover or early cut mixed 
hay are fed at least twice daily with corn 
silage or corn stover, wheat may be substituted 
for corn in the customary ration up to 500 
pounds per ton of the grain mixture. 


For the corn gluten feed in the customary 
ration there may be substituted distillers corn 
dried grains, bearing in mind that corn dried 
grains have more digestible protein than the 
gluten feed they displace. 


To obtain the maximum results from the 
dairyman’s home grown grains and roughages 
the distillers grains and the ground wheat must 
be in balance. The correct balance can be 
worked out by using the data given in ‘‘Feeds 
and Feeding” by Morrison. 


Outlet for Ground Corn Cobs? 


Grain & Feed Journals: In your issue of 
Oct. 13, page 279, I notice an article about 
ground corn cobs for the Navy. 

I am very much interested in this and-want 
you to tell me how to get in touch with the 
proper official of the Navy as I am putting in 
a machine for grinding corn cobs and would 
like to have another outlet for them. 

I am expecting to sell them to the Q. O. 
Chemical Co. at Memphis, Tenn., to be used in 
the manufacture of furfural which goes into the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, but would like 
to have another outlet also—Chas. P. Noell, 
Covington, Tenn. 


Ba ge Ground cobs can be added to turkey 
eed. 


Offers of corn cobs may be made to H. W. 
Hochbaum, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion Service, Washington 25, D. C., or to the 
‘Chief of the Division of Field Construction, Ex- 
tension Service, Us Ss Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington. For this purpose of cleaning car- 
bon out of airplane engines the cobs should be 
ground to pass thru a 12-mesh screen. 


Moisture Content Compatible with 
Safe Storage? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We have a customer 
in Venezuela that would like to know the high- 
est percentage of mpisture which — coutd be 
allowed for storage of corn in a concrete bin, 
which would be safely isolated—Seedburo 
Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Ans.: American grown corn to grade No. 2 
and to be safe to stand winter storage must 
not contain over 14% moisture, that is for 
shelled corn in any style of concrete bin that 
has solid side walls and bottom, but an open 
top. 


Deferment for Elevator Manager? 


Grain & Feed Journals: J am writing for 
some information in regard to the War Man- 
power Commission ruling on the draft status 
of grain elevator operators. 

I would like to know the status of an owner 
and active manager of a 100,000-bu. (wheat) 
a year elevator that handles 30 cars of feed 
grains and sacked feed per year and does custom 
grinding —Jackson & Son Elevator Co., Nor- 
wich, Kan. 


Ans.: Additional data are required to de- 
termine the status of the owner and manager 
of the wheat elevator mentioned. 

The local draft board determines the status. 


The procedure is as follows: 

How to Request Occupational Deferment for 
an Employee. Request for occupational defer- 
ment must be made by filing with the Local 
Selective Service Board an Affidavit for Occu- 
national Classification (Industrial) on D.S.S. 
Form 42-A (Revised 9-15-42). 

Each case should be prepared with great care. 
Be sure to give complete detailed information 
to show (a) the essential nature of the activity 
in which the employee is engaged, and (b) why 
the registrant is a “necessary man” in that 
activity. The employee’s duties should be de- 
scribed in detail. Evidence must also be in- 
cluded to show the degree of training, skill and 
experience required. and what efforts have been 
made to obtain and train replacements. 


The list of critical occupations include: The 
handling of grain, first processing of grain, grain 
assembly services (warehousing), feed mixing, 
flour milling, but does not imply or intend blan- 
ket deferment for these groups. 


The immediate effect of a worker’s induction 
upon vital production, the availability of re- 
placement for even unskilled labor, the current 
shortages of both skilled and unskilled labor, 
and the replaceability, all are factors Local 
Boards must consider in classifying and calling 
men. 


In judging replaceability, Boards are in- 
structed to consider: (a) the shortage of the 
registrant’s skill in the total labor force, (b) the 
shortage of workers to replace even unskilled 
workmen, and (c) a shortage in the place of 
employment even when no national shortage 
exists. 

The test of a necessary man is: (1) The 
registrant is engaged in an essential activity. 
(2) He cannot be replaced because of a shortage 
of persons with his qualifications or skill in such 
activity. (3) His removal would cause a loss 
in the effectiveness of that activity. 

Local Boards are directed that whenever, after 
the most careful consideration, they conclude 
a registrant, alleged to be in a critical occupa- 
tion in war production or support of the war 
effort, is not entitled to occupational deferment 
on the basis of his present employment, to refer 
the registrant’s name and present occupation, 
together with a statement of his skills and 
qualifications and place of present employment, 
to the local office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in the area in which the Local 
Board is located. 


Wheat held by mills Sept. 30 was reported 
Nov. 12 by the Bureau of the Census to amount 
to 121,949,552 bus., against 140,987,915 bus. 
Sept. 30, 1942. However, of the amount in store 
mills owned 105,955,845, against 100,572,168 bus. 
Sept. 30, 1942. 


The Western Grain Dealers 
Will Meet 


The 44th Annual Convention of the Western 
Grain and Feed Ass’n will be held at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Nov. 29, 1943. 


9:00 A.M. PROTEIN DISTRIBUTION— 
Round Table Discussion with Walter Berger, 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. and Feed In- 
dustry Council, as leader—Panel—O. D. Klein, 
USDA, Washington, D. C. Linseed Oil Meal— 
George Smith, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Soy- 
bean Oil Meal—K. J. Maltas, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. Animal Proteins—W. P. Quinn, Armour & 
Co. Have your questions ready. 

NUTRITIONAL FEED PROBLEMS 
DURING WAR—Dr. J. E. Hunter, Director 
of Research, Allied Mills. Dr. Hunter will take 
time after speaking to answer your questions. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE—General Charles 
H. Grahl, State Director of Selective Service. 
General Grahl has just returned from Wash- 
ington and has the latest information regarding 
this subject. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS CAMPAIGN—Car- 
roll Swanson, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Feed Institute of Iowa. You will 
want to know of the splendid work of the 
Feed Institute of Iowa. 


Afternoon Session 


2:00 P.M. POULTRY CONSERVATION 
AND THE FEED INDUSTRY—Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter. Executive Secretary of the National 
Poultry Advisory Council. 


OPA REGULATIONS—C. S. Gordon, Chief 
Grain, Feed and Flour Division of OPA. We 
hope by convention time Mr. Gordon can give 
us definite information on revised corn and 
grain ceiling prices. Mr. Gordon requests that 
you have your questions ready. 

LEGISLATION—Ray Bowden, Executive 
Vice-President of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n. 


BUSINESS MEETING—Election of six 
directors. 


BANQUET—FEED SITUATION IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES—Herb Plambeck, Farm Edi- 
tor WHO, Des Moines. Mr. Plambeck re- 
cently returned from a trip to England, and has 
an interesting story. 

FOOD GOALS FOR 1944 AND FEED 
PROBLEMS—M. Clifford Townsend, Special 
Representative of the Administrator. Mr. Town- 
send was former Governor of Indiana and is 
an informative and interesting speaker. 


Gov. Dwight Griswold of Nebraska has 
asked OPA Administrator Chester Bowles to 
take steps to correct the existing corn. price 
ceilings by which corn sells in Kansas for more 
than it does in Nebraska. ; 


R. O. Cromwell, who became well known 
as a crop Statistician with Lamson Bros. & Cov 
and who was for a time with the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, is now chief of the food — 
grains section of the marketing reports division _ 
of the grain products branch of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration in the South building 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. . 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the sam 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
ean not afford to pass up these opportunities 
to cultivate.friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others. 


Nov. 29. Western Grain & Feed Ass’n, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Jan. 24, 25. Indiana Grain -& Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 5, 6. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Hot 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


form or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain trade 


are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Testimonials and the Railroads 


Grain & Feed Journals: Note your remarks 
(pp. 373 re Railroads and Wallace). There is 
(p. 373 re Railroads and Wallace). There is 
a magazine published in Chicago, “HOBBIES”, 
and in Nov. issue, p. 120, the publisher makes 
some remarks that. I think would interest you, 
re Wallace. 

I might add that I, too, knew the elder 
Wallace, through the mails, about 35 years ago. 
I began in the business I am now in, that of 
distributing Distillers Dried Grains, in 1902. 
At that time by far the greater portion of the 
production was being exported to Europe. In 
this country, scientific feeding as we know it 
today, was an unknown quantity. For a number 
of years, I helped to carry on advertising to 
promote the use of Distillers Dried Grains. This 
was done in agricultural papers having a cir- 
culation east of the Mississippi River. The 
location of distilleries made the shipments west 
out of the question. Wallace’s Farmer circu- 
lated in the west, hence was of no use to us. 
Nevertheless I was vigorously pushed for ad- 
vertising, the final inducement being to write 
a testimonial letter endorsing the product (al- 
though he had never used it)—a practice not 
at all ethical. It used to be a part of patent 
medicine advertising, I believe (Lydia Pink- 
ham and others). 

“Dear Doctor: I had a pain in my heart, 
a pain in my kidneys and a pain in my lights, 
but since using your electric belt I have electric 
lights.”—J. W. Greenfield, Louisville, Ky. 


Do More Business Without a Railroad 


Grain & Feed Journals: Weare getting along 
without a railroad. Our railroad pulled the last 
cars of wheat from our elevator in January, 
1939, and we felt very low when we watched 
the locomotive pull out for the last time. In a 
talk with our Banker at that time on the prob- 
able future of Hinton he-made the following 
remark: “I have my furniture and fixtures 
charged off now and I am going to charge off 
my building this year so all I will have to do 
will-be just move, if the worst comes to the 
worst.” 


I went home that night and decided that, we 
still had the same trade territory, the same 
farmers, the same resources, the same business 
men, and all we lacked’ was transportation. 

In thinking over our own situation that night, 
I decided that if we had plenty of storage we 
could get along without a railroad, and 
started to talk a thirty ton scale to my board 
at our next meeting, one that would be big 
enough to weigh any truck then on the road, 
and the largest I thought would ever be on 
the road. We installed that scale for the 1940 
harvest. We had bought the Zobisch Elevator 
in 1935 which held 25,000 bu. of grain and 
we went thru the 1940 harvest with that much 
capacity, which was too small and we never 
knew whether we would be able to operate 

the next day or not, but the trucks hauled 
all night, the terminals stayed open to receive 
our wheat and we got by. 

That year we got approved for handling 
_ Government Loan wheat being the first inland 
elevator to be so approved. We stored 19,000 

bu. of Loan wheat that year and got by with 

it very well. But I still wanted my 100,000 bu. 
elevator and talked it to my Board until I got 
them interested, then to the Bank for Co- 
operatives for a loan to build same. At the 
first meeting of the Stockholders they voted 


the idea down, but in about a month we had 
another meeting and voted to build. That same 
evening we called the Chalmers & Borton Con- 
struction Co. and let the contract for our present 
100,000 bu. concrete elevator. The loan was 
approved and we started construction on the 
3lst of October, 1940, and finished it in 
December, 1941. We went in debt for the en- 
tire cost of the elevator and finished paying for 
it on April 17, 1943. 

We do not miss the railroad any more, be- 
cause we have learned not to depend on it. 
We hauled 500 tons of coal into Hinton and 
stacked it in one pile last March and April; 
now Hinton is the only town around here that 
has a supply of coal. You just learn to do things 
different when you do not have a railroad. 

I really think that no one need to worry 
and spend alot of effort trying to keep the 
railroad from taking up its rails. We spent all 
of our efforts up, until the railroad was actually 
taken out trying in every way possible to keep 
it. When it finally pulled out our town just 
decided we would not be licked and we were 
not. Our Bank now has more deposits than 
in the boom period of 1929, and our town does 
more business than it did in the past. So in 
conclusion I would say all you need to do is 
just change when conditions change and adapt 
yourself to the new order.—Farmers Coop, 
mk & Exch. Co., G. C. Hollis, Mgr., Hinton, 

a. 


Death of George Chapman 


Geo. A. Chapman died Nov. 6 at the Com- 
munity Hospital, Geneva, Ill., aged 72 years. 

For many years he was manager of the feed 
department of the Quaker Oats Co., which he 
left to organize the Riverdale Products Co. in 
1923. At the time of his death he was president 
of the company with offices in Chicago. 

A resident of Oak Park, he spent much time 
at his farm at Elburn, Ill. The funeral services 
were at Oak Park and interment at Elburn. 

In 1913-14 he was president of the American 


Geo. A. Chapman, Chicago, Ill., Deceased 
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Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, now one of the 
strongest trade organizations, in which he was 
an active worker. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter and a son, Lt. T. J. Chapman. 


Reporting Foreign Grain Futures 


Contracts 


The U. S. Treasury Department requires that 
foreign grain futures contracts must be re- 
ported, using form TFR-500, listing such trades 
as of May 31. 

Explanations of the requirements in the form 
of questions and answers have been prepared in 
the following by the Foreign Exchange Com- 
mittee of New York: 


1.—Who Shall Report.—Is any report on Form 
TFR-500 required of a person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States,—for example, 
a domestic broker, who had on May 31, 1943, a 
contract with a person in the United States to 
purchase a commodity on a foreign exchange,— 
for example, September Winnipeg wheat? 


The person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States need not report because his con- 
tract is not with a foreign person. Only con- 
tracts with a person in a foreign jurisdiction are 
required to be reported. Thus, if a person in 
New York contracted with a Chicago broker for 
commodities on a foreign exchange and the 
broker in turn contracted with a person in a 
foreign country respecting similar commodities, 
the person in New York should not report but 
the broker must. 

2.—Margins.—Is a margin deposit made in 
connection with a reportable commodity futures 
contract to be included as part of the cost of 
the contract? 


No, it is to be reported under property type 7, 
“Other deposits.” Margins deposited under con- 
tracts which themselves are not reportable, i.e., 
contracts with domestic brokers, should not be 
reported. 


3.—Funds in Foreign Brokers’ Accounts.—If 
a person on May 31, 1943 had funds in an ac- 
count with a broker in a foreign country, but 
had no outstanding commitment on that date 
with the broker, must he report the account? 


Yes. The account should be reported on Series 
B under property type 7, “Other deposits,” and 
be described under Part D. 

4.—Contact to Buy.—On May 31, 1943, a per- 
son had a reportable contract to purchase a 
commodity on a foreign exchange; for example, 
10,000 bus. of Winnipeg September wheat which 
he had agreed.to purchase at $1.50 bu. from a 
broker in Winnipeg, putting up margin of $5,000. 
The market price at the reporting date was 
$1.52. Hfow shall the contract be reported? 


_ On the Series B form for Canada the margin 
is to be reported under property type 7, ‘Other 
deposits.” The contract is to be shown under 
property type 17, “Options and futures in com- 
modities,” extending total contract price ($15,- 
000) in column (a), “Cost or face value,” and 
total market price ($15,200) in column (b), 
“Book, market, or estimated value.” The de- 
scription in Part D shall include the “position’’ 
of the reporter and the name of the person with 
whom the contract was made. 

5.—Contract to Sell.—On May 31, 1943, a per- 
son had a reportable contract to sell a com- 
modity on a foreign exchange; for example, 
10,000 bus. of Winnipeg September wheat which 
he had agreed to sell at $1.50 bu. to a broker 
in Winnipeg, putting up margin of $5,000. The 
market price at the reporting date was $1.52. 
How shall the contract be reported? 


The margin is to be treated as described in 
question 4. The contract is to be shown under 
property type 17, “Options and futures in com- 
modities,” extending total contract price 
($15,000) in column (b) and total market price 
($15,200) in column (a). The instructions given 
in question 4 are to be followed with regard to 
the description in Part D. 


6.—Reports by Brokers.—A domestic broker 
had entered into a number of long and short 
futures contracts in Winnipeg wheat with Ca- 
nadian brokers. His net position at May 31, 
1943, was zero (i.e., total long contracts equiva- 
lent to total short contracts) and his margin 
deposit on that date was $9,000. Is he required 
to report? 


_ Yes, in accordance with the method outlined 
in the answers to questions 4 and 5 above. A 
report is required as to both sides of a spread 
position. 

_ 7.—Exemption.—What values should be used 
in applying to commodity futures contracts the 
a specified for reports on Form TFR- 


The higher of the amounts required to the 
entered under “Cost or face value’ and “Book, 
market, or estimated value” should be used, 
Net loss or gain should be disregarded. 

8.—Hedge Protection—If a person on May 31, 
1943, owned cash commodities in a foreign 
country and had a hedge in the futures market; 
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for example, a person owned 10,000 bus. of 
wheat at Port Arthur and had sold as a hedge 
10,000 bus. of wheat on the Winnipeg Exchange, 
must both the cash commodity and the futures 
centract be reported and, if so, in what manner? 


Both the cash commodity and the hedge-sale 
position must be reported. The ownership of 
the cash commodity should be reported under 
property type 18 on Series B, extending the 
total cost in column (a), and the total market 
value in column (b). The futures commitment 
should be shown under property type 17, ex- 
tending the appropriate values in columns (a) 
and (b), in accordance with questions 4 and 5 
above, as appropriate. 

9.—Cash Deferred Delivery.—If a person on 
May 31, 1943, had outstanding purchase or sale 
contracts requiring delivery of a cash com- 
modity (wheat) on a deferred delivery basis 
and had sold or purchased futures on the Winni- 
peg Exchange as a hedge protection, is he re- 
quired to report his contract of purchase, as 
well as the futures commitment? 

Only the futures commitment should be re- 
ported, but the contract of purchase or sale 
should be referred to in Part B of Series B. 
In addition, advance payments to foreign per- 
sons on purchase contracts should be reported 


under property type 14, “‘Accounts and Bills 
Receivable.” 
He that withholdeth corn, the people 


shall curse him; but blessing shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it—Proverbs 11:26. 


Death of Chas. Wolohan 


Charles Wolohan, aged 77 years, founder of 
Charles Wolohan, Inc., died early Nov. 2 at 
his home in Birch Run, Mich. He had been in 
ill health for several years as result of a heart 
ailment. 

Mr. Wolohan first engaged in the grain 
business in his native town, Birch Run, in 
1893, following several years of business ex- 
perience in Meredith as manager of the Reardon 
Bros. mercantile store, and later when engaged 
in the hardware business at Clio he added 
lumber, feed, coal and building supplies. 

As the business grew, in later years the 
Wolohan company took over grain elevators, 
feed and lumber businesses in seven other com- 
munities in northeastern Michigan. At the 
present time Charles Wolohan, Inc., operates 
in Birch Run, Merrill, Hemlock, Freeland, Gera, 
Saginaw, Gladwin and Beaverton. 

Mr. Wolohan had the distinction of buying in 
1900, the first load of beans produced for com- 
mercial purposes in Saginaw County. He was 
the oldest member of the Michigan Bean Ship- 
pers Ass’n, and was active in its affairs until 
poor health assailed him. 

In addition to serving as president of Charles 
Wolohan, Inc., Mr. Wolohan was president of 
the Birch Run State Bank and Freeland State 
Bank and was a former president of the Birch 
Run Oil Co. 

Surviving are the widow, four sons, Tom, of 
Gladwin; John, Robert and Richard, of Birch 
Run, and four daughters. 


Chas. Wolohan, Birch Run, Mich., Deceased 


Forced Ventilation in Drying 


Grain 


By R. C. Miter, Department of Agricultural 
Engineering and Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Shelled corn, soybeans, or other grain con- 
taining more than 13 per cent, usually con- 
sidered safe, can be dried by forced ventilation. 
This method can eliminate about all chance of 
spoilage through mold or rot. 

WINTER VENTILATION.—During aut- 
umn and winter, the air is usually so cool and 
moist that it will not dry grain down to 14 
per cent moisture. By the use of forced ventila- 
tion at intervals, the corn can be kept cool and 
well ventilated which should preserve it during 
almost any season of the year. The best time 
for cooling, usually, is at night or early in the 
morning. In September and October and again 
in April and May there may be periods of dry- 
ing weather when ventilation will reduce the 
moisture content to below 14 per cent. Such 
weather is usually characterized by breezy, 
sunny days and cool nights. At such times the 
blower should be operated continuously. If the 
fan is operated only during the daytime, the 
grain may actually take on moisture while it 
is warming up. This warming period is essential 
to drying, but most of the drying takes place 
only when the cool air of the evening and night 
is forced past the grain. The best drying condi- 
tion exists when the ventilating air is cooler 
than the grain. Usually the greater the differ- 
ence between the day and night temperatures, 
the faster will the grain lose moisture. 


AIR NEEDED FOR VENTILATION.— 
In tests conducted at The Ohio State University 
1 to 3 cubic feet of air per minute per bushel 
of shelled corn gave good results. The higher 
amount is desirable as it permits rapid cooling 
and, during suitable weather, rapid drying. A 
fan that will deliver from 500 to 1000 cubic 
feet of air per minute should be ample to venti- 
late between 200 and 300 bus. of grain. 


BLOWERS SUITABLE.—Almost any type 
of fan that will deliver air against a pressure 
of % to 3% inch of water should be suitable for 
this work. A small, multivane blower built of 
plywood was constructed and used in one of 
our tests. Full discussion of this blower is given 
in the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bimonthly Bulletin No. 220, in an article en- 
titled “Drying Stored Shelled Corn With Forced 
Ventilation.” 


HOW TO DISTRIBUTE AIR—A per- 
forated floor placed about 8 inches above the 
regular floor was used in most of the tests to 
get a distribution of air throughout the grain. 
Any type of material that will build such a 
floor may be used. If available, perforated metal 
floors may be used. In one case a plywood floor 
with one-eighth-inch slits, spaced several inches 
apart, was used for the floor. Another method 
is to make a floor of slats constructed of 
1” x 2” or 1” x 3” boards laid with a one-eighth- 
inch crack between slats. Beveling the boards 
slightly so that the cracks are wider on the 
under side than on top will reduce clogging by 
broken grain or trash. A method that proved 
successful in one season’s test was to place flues 
on the floor of the bin as shown in accompanying 
sketch. These flues were constructed with 
1” x 8” boards on top and 1” x 4” boards for 
the edges. The bottom was left open with only 
cleats spaced about 2 feet apart to keep the flue 
in shape. The thickness of the cleats raised the 
flue enough above the floor to permit the air 
to escape from the flue into the grain. Covering 
bottom of flue with screen will prevent grain 
restricting flow of air. 

These flues should be placed about 2 feet 
apart. One end of the flue should be connected 
to a cross tunnel which has a total cross section 
area large enough to reduce the velocity of the 
air in the main tunnel to less than 1000 feet 
per minute. For example, if the fan delivered 
1000 cubic feet of air per minute, then the main 
cross flue should have a cross section area of 
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at least one square foot. A larger capacity flue 
is desirable because it will reduce the velocity 
and thereby insure more uniform distribution of 
the air to the tunnels. 

HEAT NEEDED FOR RAPID DRYING. 
—If the grain must be dried during the winter 
months, then artificial heat usually is necessary. 
A temperature increase of 20 to 25 degrees in 
the air usually will permit drying the grain 
down to about 10 per cent moisture. Such a 
moisture content is low enough to permit easy 
grinding and to keep the ground product. 

WARM WEATHER DRYING.—In warm 
weather, that is where the temperatures are 
above 55 degrees, drying usually takes place only 
on days when the air is relatively dry, a con- 
dition that usually exists when the wind is from 
the northwest and the sky is relatively free 
from clouds. If the grain is moist, that is 
above 14 per_cent, then it may be necessary to 
operate the fan at.intervals during warm weather 
in order to both cool the grain and change the 
air around the grain. Changing the temperature 
rapidly is an effective way of reducing danger 
of mold or other spoilage. 


New Wheat Resistant 
to Saw Fly 


Dr. L. H. Newman, the Dominion Cerealist, 
recently announced that the serious losses which 
have been suffered by prairie farmers for many 
years past by the destructive action of saw-flies 
may soon be a thing of the past. 

Dr. Newman stated that an intensive breed- 
ing project to product a wheat that would be 
resistant to saw-flies, and which project has 
been going forward at the various Dominion 
Experimental Farms for some 13 years past, 
may soon attain its goal. 

The story of it all is most fascinating. In 
1929, H. J. Kemp, assistant superintendent of 
the Dominion Experimental Farms at Swift 
Current, observed that Golden Ball durum solid 
stem wheat was not attacked by the saw-fly, 
and so he conceived the idea that perhaps a 
bread wheat variety, with a solid stem, and 
that would have the necessary high milling and 
baking qualities, might be evolved. Golden Ball 
being a durum wheat was not a suitable parent 
to use in these experiments, and so a search 
was made by the Dominion Experimental Farms 
in many countries of the world for a solid 
stem bread wheat. Finally two such varieties 
were obtained from Professor Frankell of the 
Christchurch Experimental Station, New Zea- 
land, who in turn had obtained them from 
Portugal. These two varieties were found to 
stand up against the attacks of saw-flies, but 
unfortunately thev were not up to the high 
standard required for Canadian wheat in milling 
and baking qualities. 

An elaborate breeding program was therefore 
outlined by which the New Zealand wheats 
would be crossed with a number of our high 
quality Canadian varieties with the hope that 
out of the many thousands of strains a selection 
might be found that would resist the attacks of 
saw-flies, and which at the same time would 
be of that high quality required by a Canadian 
wheat. 

The plant breeding work was placed in the 
hands of Arnold Platt, with his two assistants, 
Mr. George Darroch and J. Dore. For seven 
years these able plant breeders have patiently 
pursued their work, and out of the innumerable 
crosses they made throughout the years they 
found several selections which appeared to have 
the qualities required, and which in addition were 
resistant to saw-flies—Searle Grain Co. 


Winnipeg, Man.—A. H. Oatway, a farmer, 
has brought action in court for an accounting 
of the Canadian Wheat Board’s operations for 
the past five years. The Board has countered 
with a statement that it is not bound to account 
to any producer from whom it has bought 
wheat, that whatever accounting it has to make - 
is to the Crown. 
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Wheat Outlook and Policies 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY.—With world 
wheat supplies for 1943-44 about equal to the 
unprecedented total of five and nine-tenths 
billion bushels last year, the crucial wheat prob- 
lems now are ones of policy and management 
which must make sure that too much of the 
grain is not diverted to nonfood uses. 

This is one of the major conclusions pre- 
sented today in the study by Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis, Director of the Food Research In- 
stitute at Stanford and Professor of economic 
research. ; 

The report points out that “judicious re- 
straints on use of wheat for feed, alcohol, and 
fuel are needed if ample reserves are to be 
held for prospective food relief. The problems 
ahead call for vital policy decisions and far- 
sighted management, national and international.” 

Sound management can insure that all mili- 

tary, lend-lease, relief, and commercial demands 

for export shipment will be supplied, the report 
declares, but the difficulties lies in achieving 
such management. 

“The urgent need for a United Nations policy 
and plan for handling relief in Europe and 
the Orient has yet to be met, although progress 
is being made.” 

There must be continuous study, the report 
emphasizes, “not only by national governments 
in London, Washington, Ottawa, and_ else- 
where, but also by the International Wheat 
Council and the Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture.” 

“By contrast with 1917-18 and 1918-19,” the 
report continues, wheat has been and is ex- 
tremely abundant. Abundance, however, is rela- 
tive. If wheat supplies were reserved solely 
for seed and food use, there is no doubt that 
the aggregate would be ample to provide for 
maximum potential requirements in 1943-44 
and leave large carryovers against the possible 
conjuncture of shorter crops and larger food 


needs in 1944-45, : 


70,000-bu. Storage 


“There is enough wheat to permit continua- 
tion of larger feed and industrial use than is 
customary in peacetime, and even some fuel 
use where coal is scarce,” as in Argentina. 

But, in order to assure ample carryovers 
for 1944-45 in the United States, “prospects 
warrant restrictions on alcohol manufacture 
from grain, moderation in the expansion of feed 
use of wheat, and drafts on Canadian sur- 
pluses, lest our own ‘granary’ be unduly de- 
pleted,’ the study advises. 

The report rejects as “so exaggerated as to 
be essentially false’ the widespread impression 
that “scores or hundreds of millions in Conti- 
nental Europe are literally starving now and 
are steadily becoming worse off. 

“Tf this were true, it would call for radical 
changes in the food policies of the United 
Nations : among other things, drastically to cur- 
tail nonfood uses of wheat, corn, and soybeans, 
and production and consumption of animal prod- 
ucts, in order to be able to ship to Europe the 
maximum possible starvation-preventing grains.” 

The study continues: 

“Tn the last two years, deaths by starvation 
in Continental Europe have certainly been fewer 
than in China, and probably fewer than in two 
other populous members of the United Nations 
—India and Soviet Russia; and many of the 
deaths in Europe were due to deliberate Nazi 
oppression. 

“Current European crops are such that over 
large areas of the Continent the food position 
should be better, not worse, than last year. 

“Relief and rehabilitation tasks now call for 

strenuous, concerted efforts to have well-con- 
stituted reserves of food to follow the advancing 
armies until after complete victory is won. 
* “In amount and composition, these reserves 
should be adequate to supplement local supplies 
so as to cover urgent needs of liberated or 
conquered peoples. 

“Quantities are needed to prevent not only 
starvation but semistarvation and also to correct 
the more serious forms of malnutrition; but 
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plans for wartime food relief should aim at 
modest levels of nutrition and diet.” 

In its conclusion, Dr. Davis’ study criticizes 
“what we regard as seriously inflated notions 
as to the size and duration of the food shortage,” 
which “continue to be voiced in some official 
and trade quarters. 

“These notions stem partly from exaggerated 
ideas of the current and prospective calorie- 
food deficit in Continental Europe, partly from 
failure to recognize at their true value the 
surpluses . now and potentially available, 
partly from underestimates of current European 
agriculture . .. and partly from ideas ... . 
as to the heavy drafts upon agricultural pro- 
ductivity that raising the world level of nutri- 
tion will demand. 

“The danger of these notions lies in the 
prospect that they may promote over-expansion 
and maldistribution of wheat production, and 
both delay and make more difficult the process 
of postwar readjustment.” 


Mexico's Record Rice Crop 


The 1943 rice crop in Mexico, harvested 
mainly from August through December, is ex- 
pected to reach a record of 5,600,000 bus., rough 
rice basis, according to the Department’s Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Last year’s 
crop amounted to 5,486,000 bus. The average 
for the 5-year period ending with 1941 was 4,- 
598,000 bus. 


Sonora, on the United States border in north- 
western Mexico, accounts for 40 per cent of the 
total production. Rice production in that state 
was stimulated by completion of the Angostura 
dam in 1942, 

Normally Mexico exports some rice but in 1943 
exports were restricted by Governmental action 
because of the general food situation in the 
country. The largest quantity ever exported 
was 51,000,016 pounds of milled rice in 1942. Be- 
cause of tke restrictions on exports, the supply 
of rice in 1943 was maintained well above do- 
mestic requirements. Current prospects for a 
record crop should provide a substantial surplus 
during 1944. In view of the present costs of 
foodstuffs and the country’s poor corn crop this 
year, the Mexican Government will be reluctant 
to grant licenses for rice exports, 


“Can any individual justify an Office of Price 
Administration ruling that places the ceiling on 
corn at Benkelman, Neb., which permits the 
elevators to pay the farmers 92 cents a bushel, 
while at St. Francis, Kan., a few miles south, 
they can lawfully pay $1.25 a bushel? Why 
does the OPA fix the farmer-to-farmer sale 
price on corn at Falls City, Neb., at 95 cents 
and the ceiling on the same type of trans- 
action at Reserve, Kans., five miles away, at 
$1.11?”—Congressman Carl T. Curtis. 


A Modern Kentucky Elevator 


Kentucky has long cherished the reputation 
as an outstanding producer of choice whiskey 
and prime grass seed. It also has well estab- 
lished credit for producing considerable other 
grain. Its record for 1943 with the ten-year 
average crop in parentheses (1929-1939) for 
wheat, 4,131,000 bus. (5,366,000) ; corn, 76,950,- 
000 bus. (64,084,000); oats, 2,000,000 bus. 
(1,959,000) ; barley, 2,121,000 bus. (410,000) ; 
ye, 240,000 bus. (216,000) ; buckwheat, 20,000 
us. 

Simpson County has a reputation for pro- 
ducing a large volume of choice quality Les- 
pedeza and Orchard Grass. 

As the state increases its production of grain 
the enterprising grain merchants of the state 
build better, modern elevators and render a 
better service to the growers. The elevator 
illustrated herewith is the Farmers Elevator 
at Franklin, the county seat of Simpson Co., 
Ky. Its storage tanks provide room for 70,000 
bus. of bulk wheat. Its one leg receives grain 
from trucks and cars. The company also has 
a modern warehouse which will accommodate 
230,000 bus. of grain in bags. Its cleaning de- 
partment is equipped with modern Eureka clean- 
ers designed especially for cleaning clover and 
grass seed. 

The county seat of Simpson County is located 
on the main line of the L. & N. R.R. The com- 
pany is managed by Howell Patton, Jr. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and ylela 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Perryton, Tex., Nov. 19.—Need moisture here 
for the growing wheat; very little pasture here. 
—Perryton Wheat Growers, Inc. 

Springfield, Ill., Nov. 12.—Illinois 1943 produc- 
tion of leading crops with 1942 production in 
parentheses follows: Corn, 446,148,000 bus (433,- 
438,000); winter wheat, 17,170,000 bus (12,623,- 
000); oats, 113,632,000 bus (141,320,000); soybeans, 
75,250,000 bus (73,794,000); tame hay, 3,261,000 
tons (3,942,000).—A. J. Surratt, Agri. Statisti- 
cian. 

t. Vernon, Ind.—Posey and Vanderburgh 
euepiins have the lowest infestation of the Eu- 
ropean corn borer in the state, O. B. Riggs, 
county agricultural agent of Posey county, 
states. Two per cent of the corn stalks in 
Posey county were found to be infested with the 
corn borer in a_ survey by the Department of 
Conservation. No other counties have infesta- 
tions so low; however, the corn borer is on the 
increase.—W. B. C. be : 

Pampa, Tex.—The wheat _crop this year Im 
the Panhandle of Texas made about 6 bus. per 
acre. The growing winter wheat crop is very 
poor. We need rain, wheat is dying; we will 
not make a 25% crop next year. ‘eed crop 
this year is very poor; corn is selling $2.25 cwt.; 
oats is selling $1 bu. here. Soybean crop this 
year is only 10% crop. Plenty cattle and hogs 
for sale at bargain prices.—John Young, megr., 
Old Grand Dad Feed Stores. Ade 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 10.—The production of a 
garahatne for grain is estimated at 19,614,000 
bus. and may be compared with 18,124,000 bus. 
produced in 1942 and the 10-year (1932-41) av- 
erage of 10,758,000 bus. The yield per acre 1s 
estimated at 14.0 bushels compared with 16.8 
bus. last year. The sorghum crop matured 
nicely with the exception of a few late fields. 
Recent weather has been favorable for the har- 


vesting of sorghums.—H. L. Collins, Agr. Sta- - 


tistician. - at Z 

Grenola, Kan., Nov. 17.—We are having fine 
fall weather with the exception that it is just a 
little dry, need rain to make stock water. 
Farmers have work well in hand considering 
that there are so few workers to do it. Soy- 
bean crop has been gathered, mostly a light 
crop; a number of fields had no beans worth 
saving. Many farmers now combining their 
kafirs, some good yields reported. Most of the 
corn gathered, light acreage, quite a few satis- 
factory yields.—The Grenola Mill % JWlevator 
Co. 

Helena, Mont., Noy. 1.—Production of dry 
edible beans in 1943 is estimated at 544,000 bags 
of uncleaned beans, which is the largest crop 
on record. Acreage expansion occurred largely 
on dry land, where yields of from two to five 
bags per acre were common. As a result of 
this dry land acreage, which was nearly as 
great as the irrigated acreage, the average 
yield dropped to 850 lbs. per acre. The yield on 
irrigated beans was _ slightly Jower this year 
compared with past irrigated yields.—J. G. Dia- 
mond, Agr. Statistician. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Favorable weather thruout 
October has increased the estimated corn yield 
for Indiana to 48.5 bus. an acre, one bushel 
higher than was anticipated a month ago, the 
Purdue University agricultural statistics de- 
partment has announced. Improvement in the 
crop indicated a total production of 211,314,000 
bushels, 2 per cent below the 1942 total. With 
approximately 75 per cent of the soy bean crop 
harvested a yield of nineteen bushels an acre 
was indicated with total production approach- 
ing 27,700,000 bus.—W. B. C. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 1,—The indicated 
yield of grain sorghums is 8.0 bus. per acre, the 
same as a month ago. The yield for 1942 was 
12.9 bus. per acre and ‘the ten-year average 9.7 
bus. Production on Nov. 1 is estimated to be 
the same as a month ago, 8,472,000 bus., com- 

ared with 10,614,000 bus. in 1942 and 7,869,000 

us. for the ten-year average. Due to the com- 
bined effect of drought and early freezes, an 
early maturity of the crop has resulted, forcing 
many farmers to utilize a greater than usual 
proportion of their crops for forage and silage 
feed this year.—K. D. Blood, Agr. Statistician. 

Toronto, Ont.—Growth of fall wheat was slow 
early in the season, but in most fields, the 
stands are heavy and uniform, although not 
showing normal amounts of top growth at this 
season. Most counties report a substantial in- 
crease in the acreage sown to fall wheat, with 
about normal seeding of fall rye. Some winter 
barley has been sown. New seedings of hay 
and clover are thick and luxuriant. From an in- 
creased acreage of beans, the yields are aver- 
aging from 15 to 18 bus. per acre. Soybeans, 
however, were not sufficiently mature in many 
eases to give satisfactory yields, and the output 
is likely to be less than last year.—N. C. En- 
gelter, Acting Director, Ontario Dept. of Agr. 


Mahomet, Ill., Nov. 17.—Bean combining of 
1943 crop completed in this territory on Oct. 30. 
First time in six years at least, since bean 
harvest was completed in October. Average 
yield in this territory, about 22 bus. per acre. 
Acreage was about 5% larger than last year. 
Crop in the territory slightly larger because of 
increased acreage. Corn husking is about 95% 
completed. Yields apparently disappointingly 
abnormal and decidedly spotted. Late planting 
and wet conditions on best soil have been 
thought to be more responsible for low yields 
than insect infestation. Grape colapsis has been 
spoken of as more damaging in early growth of 
crop than corn borer seemingly affected later 
maturing and yield of corn.—James F. Parker. 


Enid, Okla., Nov. 16.—With a deficiency of 
moisture in Oklahoma during September and 
October and no moisture up to this time in No- 
vember the progress of the wheat planted this 
fall is a source of concern to most farmers and 
grain trade in general. We hear complaints 
from all the grain growing sections of Oklahoma, 
and panhandle counties which got off to a better 
start than most sections of the state are now 
worried because of continued dry weather. 
Some farmers have expressed the opinion that 


one of the greatest dangers to growing wheat— 


is the fact that not enough rain has fallen to 
pack or settle the ground and therefore in the 
event of extremely cold weather there is grave 
danger of winter-kill. Owing to this dry 
weather condition it is apparent that the acre- 
age seeded in Oklahoma has not met the amount 
of acres requested by the government. This, of 
course, is no fault of the farmers but solely due 
to weather conditions.—E. R. Humphrey, secy., 
Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


Buckwheat Crop Report 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture estimates the 
production of buckwheat in 1943 at 8,516,000 bus. 
compared with 6,687,000 bus. harvested in 1942, 
and the 10-year (1932-41) average of 7,029,000 
bus. The 1943 yield of 17.3 bus. per acre is 
slightly less than in 1942 but the acreage is 
about 30 per cent larger. The season was gen- 
erally more favorable than usual as frost came 
late enough to enable most of the late sown 
buckwheat to mature. ; 


In the leading states the production was as 
follows: (three ciphers omitted) New York, 
2,775; Pennsylvania, 2,508; Michigan, 896; Min- 
nesota, 416; Ohio, 360; Wisconsin, 261; West 
Virginia, 222; Indiana, 209; Illinois, 186; North 
Dakota, 132: Virginia, 130; Maine, 114; and 
Maryland, 100. 


Lespedeza Crop Larger than 


Average 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports that 
production of lespedeza seed, forecast at 165,- 
900,000 pounds of thresher-run seed, is expected 
to be about 3 per cent smaller than the 1942 
crop of 170,400,000 pounds but 74 per cent 
larger than the 10-year (1932-41) average of 
95,564,000 pounds. The expected decline from 
last year is attributed to an 8-per cent reduction 
in yield per acre, which more than offsets the 
6 per cent larger acreage. Generally speaking, 
production of lespedeza seed is smaller this year 
than last in southern and eastern producing 
areas, where decreases outweigh the larger pro- 
duction in the northern areas. 

Fewer acres than last year are expected to 
be harvested in Arkansas, Alabama, Virginia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, and Kentucky. On the other hand, more 
acres are indicated in Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
Kansas, Georgia, and South Carolina. 


Drouth during the summer and fall was chief- 
ly responsible for the reduction in yield per 
acre in most states. Growth was so short that 
combining was difficult. Yields may turn out 
better than expected because short stands often 
yield well and weather for combining has been 
excellent, in sharp contrast with the rainy 
weather last year, which resulted in much shat- 
tering of seed. Furthermore, no severe, early 
freeze occurred this year to match the killing 
freezes last year from Sept. 27-29. Only in 
Missouri and Illinois are larger yields per acre 
indicated, altho yield in Alabama may equal that 
of 1942, 

The Kansas 1943 lespedeza seed production 
thresher-run is 8,700,000 pounds or the same 
as produced in 1942, according to a report 
issued co-operatively by the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The 1943 harvested acreage is 
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53,000 compared with 46,000 acres harvested in 
1942. The yield per acre this year is estimated 


at 165 pounds compared with 190 pounds for 
1942, 


Hemp Crop of Kentucky 


Henderson, Ky.—Harvesting hemp seed in 
Henderson County is in full swing with harvest- 


ing methods ranging from the hand-beaten style | 


to the use of a new type beating machine, as 
well as converted threshing machines. 

County Agent H. R. Jackson estimated 25% 
of the seed, a vital war product, has been har- 
vested so far and that 90% has been cut and 
shocked ready for beating. Last year there 
were 2,900 acres devoted to hemp and this year 
4,250 acres were planted. The earlier unfavor- 


‘able season has resulted in a lower forecast of 


yield. County Agent Jackson believes many 
farms will not reach the eight-bushel average 
for the state last year. He believes the total 
vied will be between 25,000 and 30,000 bus.— 


. . 


The 1943 Corn Yield 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports that 
favorable weather during October, without 
widespread frosts, permitted most of. the large 
acreage of late corn to reach maturity. This 
was particularly true for the late planted acre- 
age in lowa, Missouri, northwestern Ohio, and 
parts of Michigan and Indiana. Higher yields 
than a month ago in all of these states reflect 
better outcome for late planted corn. 


The September frosts, occurring in the ex- 
treme northern part of the country, caused 
lower quality and lighter weight of grain, which 
is reflected in lower yield prospects on Noy. 1 
for Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming. In Wisconsin and Michigan, the 
gain in areas which escaped September frosts 
more than offset losses in the frost-stricken 
sections. A small proportion of the Illinois and 
aco crops will show some shrink from frost 
amage. 


In South Dakota, yields were not measuring 
up to those indicated a month ago as harvest- 
ing disclosed greater damage from drought, but 
the amount of soft corn is negligible, despite 
the early frost. Early husking returns indi- 
cated that yields were not up to expectations 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, 
but were higher in the south central states, 
where the late corn responded to rains which 
checked the summer drought. Yield prospects 
were higher in the western states, with record 
yields in prospect for the Pacific Northwest. 

The second largest corn crop on record, 
3,085,652,000 bus., is indicated oH Nov. 1. A 
crop this size would be 90 million bus. below 
the record 1942 crop of 3,175,154,000 bus. but 
736 million bushels above the 10-year (1932-41) 
average of 2,349,267,000 bus. 


Estimated yield per acre in 1943 and total 
production of corn by states, with comparisons, 
are here shown: 


———"* Production, Bus————— 


Per Aver., Final, Oct., Nov., 
Acre ’32-41 1942 1943 1943 
31 105,681 146,899 135,300 139,810 
415,311 596,796 635,788 641,212 
119,177 2,708 204,675 204,675 
9,683 90,060 71,610 76,46 
29,501 35,631 22,149 23,112 
77,609 78,561 86,688 86,688 
11,199 19,138 13,427 14,353 
331,509 433,438 446,148 446,148 
160,668 216,702 209,136 211,314 
142,091 185,752 163,895 170,775 
51,199 69,703 9,01 780 
80,312 103,544 108,704 109,968 
153,017 207,190 235,272 224,698 
8,356 29,000 26,720 5,014 
40,642 103,214 87,800 $2,532 
1,951 2,058 2,050 2,050 
23,177 27,600 23,112 23,112 
7,233 8,37 6,808 6.440 
54,088 55,685 52,026 50,892 
4,016 4,092 3,036 3,036 
16,601 16,344 12,744 11,800 
33,718 36,586 1,944 33,272 
12,700 14,032 13,761 13,761 
45,496 47,068 52,030 53,212 
2,89 21,330 24,240 4,240 
42,876 9,160 43,572 43,572 
64,179 82,200 71,250 950 
63,829 75,924 61,662 64,530 
43,597 3,960 45,080 46,635 
42,365 49,198 i 44,912 
4,406 37,116 23,506 24,488 
61 24,412 22,786 ,736 
895 3,800 3,800 3,420 
,718 2,444 1,794 1,950 
1,834 2,013 1,219 1,166 
2,543 3,792 2,712 2,898 
447 396 402 402 
588 792 810 837 
1,182 1,353 1,353 1,518 
1,946 1,742 1,725 1,825 
2,476 2,574 2,442 2,442 


*000’s omitted. 
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Mc ala ill 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Grain 


Mahomet, IIl., 
market is overflow 
Parker. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 1.—Harvesting of 
grain sorghums has made good progress and a 
considerable proportion of the crop is already 
out of the fields.—K. D. Blood, Agr. Statistician. 


Duluth, Minn.—For the week ending Nov. 20, 
grain stocks decreased 4,853,000 bus., down to a 
total of 34,243,000 bus.’ Wheat holdings were 
sliced heavily and are now down to the lowest 
5 in years, standing at 24,792,000 bus.— 


Richland, Mont., Nov. 18.—There is still a lot 
of grain on the ground out in the open and still 
more piled in alley ways, chicken coops, barns 
and machine sheds that will be moved as soon 
as oe are available.—Farmers Union Eleva- 
tor Co 


Ottawa, Ont., Noy. 11.—Shipments of Canadi- 
an grain to United States since Aug. 1, 1943, 
the week ended Nov. 4 totalled, in bushels: 
Wheat, 44,984,392; oats, 17,204,137; eee, 12,- 
838,941; rye, 87, 357; flaxseed, 3,062 ,204.—S. A. 
Cudmore, M. A., Dominion Statistician. 


Grenola, Kan., Nov. 17.—We have not pur- 
chased one bushel of corn. What little has been 
sold has been bot by some other farmer at con- 
siderable higher price than we could pay under 
the ceiling. So far have been unable to ship 
corn in. Looks like a fine state of affairs to 
us.—The Crenola Mill & Elevator Co. 

Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 18.—The following is a 
summary of cars of western Canadian grain 
both old and new crop, inspected by the Board 
of Grain oe during the period Aug. 
1 to Nov. 7, 194 inclusive: Wheat, 43,413; 


Nov. 17.—Only corn coming to 
of full cribs.—James F. 


oats, 15,394; barley, 16,316; rye, 564; flaxseed, 
7,267; corn, 24.—S. A. Cudmore, Dominion 
Statistician. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during October as compared with October, 
1942, shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels 
were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 1,525,121 (168,- 
263); corn, 12,412 (406,336); oats, 51,703 (16, 395); 
barley, 10, 657 (5,644) ; shipments, wheat, 1,508, - 
ae ee 560); corn, 30,193 (2, 962): oats, 24,257 

43); rye — (129); barley, 4, 819 (1,019); soy- 
Ce 1,674. John H. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor, Commercial Exchange. 


CCC Wheat Loans 


Commodity Credit Corporation through Nov. 
13, 1943, had completed 114,048 loans on 117,- 
677, 380 bus. of 1943 wheat in the amount of 
$147, 271,454.60. The average amount advanced 
was $1. 25 per bushel, which includes some 
transportation charges from the area of pro- 
duction to warehouse locations. On the same 
date last year 438,841 loans had been completed 
on 312,884,567 bus. Loans by States follow: 


Farm Warehouse Amount 
Loans Stored Stored Advanced 
Originated (bus.) (bus.) 

DES ose wees 3,463 $ 4,147.53 
Calif tees 155,812 199,758 462,092.43 
Colo. Waa 1,136,511 3,030,237 5,219,235.63 
IRIS GAS os ons 1,388 161,471 236,980.02 
Idaho .h.... 565,138 1,110,244 1,892,782.80 

Ae Sh anarine 9,740 116,420 168,753.14 
Nate weeaatels 84 42,903 57,884.68 
FOWD Mahia. 10,504 217,191 300,962.21 
Ans ees cs 4,885,286 17,651,173 29,182,572.62 

3 45, 62,025.00 

659,184.02 
7,386.11 
3,960,555.87 
164,018.14 


174 
5,619,792 


MMontieec cic, 3,978,299 11,050,072.89 

4,352,419 5,173,821 12,061,094.82 

anand 10,656 15,975.86 

129,191 412,953 783,580.07 

etl 1,081.52 

13,264,385 13,750,017 33,681,125.96 

1,567 59,2 81,445.83 

492,601 6,606,833 8,908,108.10 

1,204,250 3,763,631 6,086,905.92 

1,816 106,056 155,169.68 

16 792° 095 2,750,768 5,682,921.79 

ae 77,3 107,498.35 

782,272 11, eon 967 16,325,657, 82 

168,013 3.078 218,631.67 

535. 3S 145 51,968.27 

1,329,658 5,932,412 8,517,075.63 

391,036 554,473 1,164,560.22 

Total .... 37,339,271 80,338,109 $147,271,454.60 
Liquidations: 

2,460 167,634 2,464,021 $ 3,330,300.21 


New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during October as compared with Octo- 
Der, 1942, shown in parentheses, expressed in 
bushels were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 34,205 
(403,982); corn, 9,199 (26,743); oats, 102,125 (91,- 
850); barley, 30,066; flaxseed, 235,980 (897,241) ; 
shipments, wheat, 463, 000 (653, 000); corn, 8,000. 
—Dept. of Inf. & Statistics, Produce Exchange. 


Portland, Ore.—Receipts of grain during Oc- 
tober, compared with October, 1942, snown. in 
parentheses, expressed in bushels were as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 903,142 (798,929); corn, 66,450 (109,- 
856); oats, 156,462 (123,892); rye, 4,230 (8,439); 
barley, 265,445 (157,015); milo, 9,853; flaxseed, 
200,027 (122,169); hay, tons, 915 (463).—C. W. 
Wright, chief grain inspector, Dept. of Agr. 

Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 18.—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store-or in transit in North America 
at midnight Nov. 11, 1943, totaled 363,006,637 
bus. This represented an increase of 3,513,274 
bus. compared with the total week earlier. In 
Canadian positions Nov. 11 as compared with 
Nov. 12, 1942, shown in parentheses, were 346,- 
890,532 bus. (433,140,838); in United States posi- 
tions, 16,116,105 bus. (19.942 ,025).—S. A, Cud- 
more, Dominion Statistician, 


Enid, Okla., Nov. 16.—Kairly good demand has 
been indicated for all car lot wheat offered for 
sale although premiums at times show signs of 
easiness. Since farmers are still not inclined to 
sell there has been no burdensome amounts of 
wheat on the market for the past two weeks. 
It will be noted that country elevators are al- 
lowed to sell corn purchased by them on and 
after Nov. 1. But still there seems to be no 
corn available for industry or feeders in this 
southwestern section. There is some hone that 
later on corn will be available.—E. R. Humph- 
rey, sec’y Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n. 

Duluth, Minn.—For the past several weeks 
there has been daily boat arrivals from Canada 
with grain, mainly wheat with duty unpaid to 
be run through local elevators and reshipped 
in cars to be milled in Texas and then exported 
to Mexico. This grain has been coming in 
faster than car shipments could be made, altho 
every effort has been made to speed up loading 
out for rail movement and stocks are rapidly 
piling up in elevators with some 2,000,000 bus. 
in store on Nov. 18. This movement is only 
part of some five to six million bushels con- 
tracted to move through Duluth for ultimate 
Mexican use.—F. G. C. 


Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 11.—The following quan- 
tities of wheat "and coarse grain were delivered 
from farms in western Canada the week ending 
Noy. 4 compared with the preceding week, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels: 
Wheat, 6,533,319 (4,019,960): oats, 1,842,496 (1,- 
620,852); barley, 1,334,397 (1,503,069); rye, 12,323 
(19,523); flaxseed, 224,330 (334,878); since Aug. 1 
as ‘compared with the same period a year ago: 
Wheat, 57,591,623 (94.804.394); oats, 39,021,559 
(31,510,612): barley, 32,275,778 (31,749, 729): rye, 
765,337 (2,603,778); flaxseed, 12,163,051 (8,892, - 
801).—S. A. Cudmore, M. A., statistician, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Decatur, Ill., Nov. 20:—Corn harvesting is now 
working well into the final stages. Sections 
where they have plenty of pickers are practi- 
cally finished; in areas where machines are not 
so numerous and husking has to be done by 
hand, gathering of the crop is slower. Yields 
are holding up well on the average, although 
the final total may not quite hold up to the 
Illinois Nov. ist estimate of 446,148,000 bus. 
Quality of corn, generally is good, although 
moisture content continues to run high. The 
crop was planted considerably later than nor- 
mal and growers are marketing their corn with 
the highest moisture to avoid shrinkage and 
spoilage in cribbing. Only the surplus over 
crib room is coming to market which is not 
nearly enough to correct the feed situation.— 
Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Movement of Flaxseed 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20.—U. S. Flax Crop: 
Prices for domestic flax remain at the ceiling 
of $3.05 f.o.b. Minneapolis and Duluth. Some 
crushers along the Great Lakes are short of 
seed for their current operations and the mar- 
ket is reflecting their urgent buying. Carlot 
receipts of flaxseed this week are as follows as 
compared with last week and a year ago: Min- 
peobers 38rd week of November 247; year ago 

Duluth receipts 3rd week 
cars; year ago 76 cars. 

From the “‘North Dakotan’”’ published at Far- 
go we learn that the goal for flax acreage in 
that state in 1944 is 2,000,000 acres compared 
to an indicated 2,231,000 for 1943. The long 
period of dry weather in that state extending 
from the middle of September through late Oc- 
tober has not improved prospects for next year’s 
flax crop. 

Canada: The Sanford Evans Service reports 
that up to Nov. 12th 3,814,000 bus. of new crop 
Canadian seed have moved, of which 3,572,000 
were for this country. The same report cal- 
culates the 1943 flax-carryover as 3,740,000 bus., 
making total supplies with the 1943 crop 21,440,- 
000 bus. So far 5,000,000 bus. of Canadian seed 
have been sold to this country. There are indi- 
cations this week that an additional ouantity 
will be made available soon.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 
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The Broomcorn Crop 


Nov. 1.—The production of broomcorn in Okla- 
homa in 1943 is estimated at 7,600 tons, ac- 
cording to the Noy. 1 report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. This is a de- 
crease of 4,300 tons from the previous year and 
is considerably below the ten-year average of 
12,850 tons. Colorado, with a production of 9,- 
200 tons, replaced Oklahoma as the nation’s 
leading broomcorn State. The broomcorn acre- 
age reported harvested in 1943 is estimated at 
56,000 acres compared with 62,000 acres in 1942 
and a ten-year average of 108,000 acres. The 
indicated yield per acre of 270 pounds is about 
a third less than the 385 pounds harvested in 
1942 but is slightly above the ten-year average 
of 252 pounds per acre. Hence, the decline in 
production from normal resulted primarily from 
the decrease in acres harvested. 


Weather during September and October was 
nearly ideal for curing and baling of broom- 
corn, with the result that most of the crop has 
been baled and much of it has been sold. Re- 
ports on Nov. 1 confirm the yields of the pre- 
ceding month, except in Texas, where an in- 
crease of 20 pounds per acre is indicated. The 
United States yield is now placed at 262.1 
pounds per acre, compared with 330.4 pounds in 


1942 and 265.2 pounds, the 10-year (1932-41) 
average. 

Production this year is estimated at 27,800 
tons, compared with 35,400 tons in 1942 and 


39,700 tons for the 10-year average. The crop is 
smaller this year than last in Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico, but larger in Colorado 
and Kansas. Production is below the 10-year 
average in all producing States except Colorado, 
where it is twice the average. 

The Illinois production in 1943 is now esti- 
mated 2,400 tons; Kansas, 2,000; Oklahoma, 7,- 
es Texas, 2,400: Colorado, 9,200; New Mexico, 


Reorganization of the activities of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s industrial safety engi- 
neering division recently has been accomplished 
to provide more practical and specific assistance 
with accident and health problems in modern 
industry. Each safety engineer on- the staff 
has been appointed as staff contact man for 
one or more of the industrial sections. 


Stocks of Soybeans 


Soybeans from the crop of 1942, or earlier, re- 
maining in all positions on and off farms Oct. 
1, 1948, are reported at 12,891,000 bus. by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Included in this total are 4,- 
763,000 bus. held in processing plants, as 
enumerated by the Bureau of the Census; 732,- 
000 bus. stored at 46 terminal markets, reported 
by_the Grain Products Branch of the Food Dis- 
tribution Agency; 1,819,000 bus. reported by 
Commodity Credit Corporation remaining in 
their own steel and wooden bins; as well as 
640,000 bus. in Interior Mills and Elevators and 
4,937,000 bus. on farms, estimated by the Crop 
Reporting Board. Current stocks of old soy- 
beans in all positions, on and off farms, are 


more than double the 6,000,000 bus. estimated 
Oct. 1, 1942, 
Stocks on July 1, 1943 were 45,319,000 bus. 


the same positions; disappearance since at 
date is thereby indicated at 32,428,000 bus. Total 
consumption during the July 1-Oct. 1 period by 
processors of vegetable oils, is reported by the 
Bureau of the Census at 28,667,000 bus. The 
difference between indicated disappearance and 
crushings during the 3-month period represents, 
in addition to those fed on farms where produced 
and those processed for food, a movement of 
soybeans into more or less unusual channels. 
A total of 132,572,000 bus. of soybeans had been 
crushed in the 12-month period ended Sept. 30, 
1943. In the preceding 2-month period 77,123,- 
000 bus. were crushed. 


New soybeans are already moving into stor- 
age, but are not included in these estimates, 
except insofar as they may appear in the Bu- 
reau of the Census data. The following table 
shows stocks of old soybeans (1942 or earlier 
crop) in establishments covered by estimates 
of the Crop Reporting Board as of Oct. 1, with 
comparisons: 

STOCKS OF SOYBEANS IN MILLS, EBLEVA- 
TORS, WAREHOUSES! 


State Oct. 1, 1942 July 1,1943 Oct. 1, 1943 

Y Thousand bushels 
ORO Eee secispe baie 975 123 
Indiana. miei ss. 1,013 156 
SUMO © “insiea ce oes 3,910 95 
Michigan 50 50 
Minnesota ae 47 15 
TOME Lo gio pects o's' a 847 3 
Missoprly Sector sax 133 26 
North Carolina .. 12 5 
NOWS CATES! vice y canna 880 6,995 544 
Other States ..... 48 262 96 
United States .... 928 7,257 640 


1Excludes stocks in crushers and processing 
plants enumerated by the Bureau of the Census 
and ‘stocks at 46 terminal markets Pisce ae by 
the Grain Products Branch, F. D. 
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Food Deliveries to Allies 


September deliveries of food and other agri- 
cultural commodities to allied representatives 
totaled a little over a billion pounds. Meats, 
fats and oils, and sugar accounted for 63 per 
cent of the total. The British Empire received 
75 per cent; Russia, 21 per cent; North Africa, 
3 per cent; West Africa, Greece, Martinique, 
and Poland combined, 1 per cent. With North 
Africa becoming more nearly self-sufficient, 
largely because of allied rehabilitation measures, 
deliveries of food for use in that area have 
shown a steady decline. 

Deliveries during the period from Jan. 1 
through Sept. 30, inclusive, totaled 8,412,000,000 
pounds or a monthly average of 935,000,000 
pounds. Deliveries in August, at 1,077,000,000 
pounds, were slightly above the monthly aver- 
age, as were September deliveries of 1,099,- 
000,000 pounds. 

All food made available to allied representa- 
tives comes under the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration’s allocation procedure, which di- 
vides total food supplies of this country among 
civilians, U. S. armed forces, allies of the United 
States, and other groups. 

Commodities delivered for shipment Jan. 1 
to Sept. 30 inclusive, included the following 
grain & cereal products: barley, 10,440,187 
Ibs.; pearl barley, 8,010,410 lbs.; biscuits (hard- 
bread), 33,758,224 lbs.; buckwheat cereal, 180,- 
000 Ibs.; concentrated cereal foods, 7,082,084 
Ibs.; corn, 116,724,160 lbs.; corn grits, 6,719,300 
Ibs.; cracked wheat, 25,230,070 lbs.; flour, rye, 
11,499,620 lbs.; flour, wheat, 481,917,012 Ibs.; 
macaroni, 335,209 Ibs.; malt, 2,239,273 lbs.; 
noodles, 12,800 lbs.; Oats, 3,932,260 Ibs.; oat 
cereal, 23,348,147 lbs.; rice, milled, 206,505,866 
Ibs.; semolina, 44,899,170 lbs.; wheat, 30,653,320 
lbs.; wheat cereal, 79,900 lbs.; seeds, 35,477,780 
Ibs.; soya beans, 47,845,920 lbs.; soya flour and 
grits, 111,548,932 lbs. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by the Compliance Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration the open in- 
terest in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade recently has been as follows, in 1000 


Quality of 1943 Soybean Crop 


Receipts of soybeans inspected in October, the 
first month of the 1943-44 season, were nearly 
double those of October, 1942, and totaled 33,272 
cars, inspectors’ reports to the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration show. 

The quality of the new crop, as indicated by 
the October inspections, is considerably higher 
than that of last season, 95 per cent grading 
No. 2 or better compared with only 58 per cent 
the same month a year ago. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the inspections classed as Yellow in 
October both seasons. 

Inspections of soybeans in October included 
the equivalent of 25 cars inspected as cargo 
lots, and truck receipts equivalent to about 214 
cars. 

Soybeans: Inspected receipts, October, 1943, 
in carlots. Cargo and truck receipts converted 
to carlots on basis of 1,500 bushels equal one 
carlot. 


Grade 

No. No. No. No. October 

Class 1 2 3 4 Samp. 1943 
Yellow . 23,937 7,540 1,226 185 200 33,088 
Green aie 7 1 Do Seana 9 
Brown aor 1 4 
Black 43 5 104 
Mixed 23 5 67 


Total cars 
Percentages. . 


October 1942 
Carsohinessews 
Percentages 


This indicates the marketing in October of 
49,908,000 bus. or nearly 25 per cent of the 1943 
crop. Evidently growers have learned the cost 
of leaving crop in field to be soaked by fall rains. 


5,445 4,494 3,010 2,377 1,708 
32 26 18 14 10 


Chicago, Ill—Judge Sullivan has set for 
Jan. 10 the trial of 16 flour milling corporations 
on the charge of conspiracy to set the price 
on family flour thruout the country. 


The United States Supreme Court on Nov. 
22 refused to review a decision that an employer 
may be compelled to produce records sought 
by the Wage-Hour Administration without first 
holding a hearing to determine whether the 
employer is subject to the Act. 


Parity and Farm Prices 


bus. : PARITY 
Barley Oats Rye Bar- Soy- 
age’: 15,574 39,357 Date Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans 
nae as 15,500 37,189 Jan. 16. .139.7 01.4 63 113.8 97.8 152 
Kees 15,222 36,338 Feb. 15..141.4 102.7 68.8 115.2 99 154 
weideete 16,217 38,137 Mar. 15..142.3 103.4 64.2 115.9 99.7 1655 
Be aD 17,361 38,919 Apr. 15..143.2 104.0 64.6 16.6 100.3 156 
See 17,990 38,179 May 15..144.1 104.6 65.0 117.4 100.9 1656.0 
en 17.885 38,642 June 15.145.0 105.0 65.4 118.0 102.0 167.0 
: 18,991 40,899 July 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.1 8.9 
19180 40,653 Aug. 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102:0 1658.0 
19/437 38/354 Sept. 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.0 158.0 
20,277 37,289 Oct. 15..147.0 107.0 66.2 120.0 103.0 159.0 
1316 10 FARM PRICES 
18,897 39,020 Jan. 15..117. 88 52.5 61.3 68.3 169 
19,186 38,206 «Feb. 15..119.5 . 90.4 55.5 64.1 70.7 160 
19,817 38,668 Mar. 15..122.7 94.8 58.4 68.9 74.8 165 
20,264 38,638 Apr. 15..122.3 100.2 61.1 69.5 77.3 167 
19,460 37,447 May 15—1228 103.4 61.2 71.9 76.8 172.0 
19,731 40,177 June15 .124:0 106.0 64.8 79.7 83.9 173.0 
19,665 41,998 July 15..126.0 108.0 65.6 90.9 92.0 170.0 
19,233 42,991 Aug. 15..127.0 109.0 65.2 88.4 92.9 168.0 
18,940 42,568 Sept. 15..130.0 109.0 69.6 94.9 96.5 169.0 
17,485 42,227 Oct. 15..135.0 107.0 74:4 101.0 103.0 180.0 
° . e 
Daily Closing Prices 
The daily closing prices for wheat, rye, oats, and barley for December delivery at the 
leading markets in cents per bushel, have been as follows: 
Opti Nav. or, Nome 
Option Nov. Noy. Nov. Nov. Noy. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. . 
Chicago Ta met ier 1B % 187 18855 138 60% 0 18 20 ey oh 
BRO sceeavets nee 42% 15714 157% 157% 15854 15914 1 16054 16114 162% 16: 27 
Minneapolis’ 220022001. 55% 136% 149% 150% 150% 151% 151% 153% 153% 163% 184% 186% 1s5% 
Kansas City «2.0.0.0... 58 5% 152% 15214 15214 1535 15336 154% 15434 15414 15534 15556 1555, 
Duluth, durum See ie 154 1373 14856 14856 1485g 14934 15014 15214 15216 15254 15334 1533; k 
filwaukee $ 157% 157% 15736 158% 15914 160% 160%; 16114 16214, 163 11": 
ye 
Chicago + Orivisweeeoes 11154 111% 11154 1123 112% 113% 113% 5 
S A ? , 5 BR 334 1141 y % 
Minneapolis 106% 106% 105% 10746 10734 Lost 108s Lose 110% dno%e 1AGIE 
Milwaukee ~ 111% 111% 11146 112% 1123, 11346 11314 11414 11516 118 
Winnipes ...: 113% 114 11446 114% 115 115% 11514 11544 11634 118 147% 
wine GEREN een 106% 106 ota 107% 107% 108% 108% 109% 110 112% 112% 
MED. «eae Seed ae % 78% 71% 78% 78% 7% 78% 7 
. 4 x b 814 78 % 7 
Minneapolis % 751% 15% 16 Tex 77% 16% TT” TOs Tit. Tit 
Milwaukee 1G 18% 7% 78% 78% 79 7846 7814 777% 785% 
a ae ane 
Minneapolis ............ 116% 95 110% 110% 110% 110% 112% 112% 
Mir b 95 0% 112% 11% 
Chics Mh... cc tetas 1234% 114% 117° 11736 11744 1178 11844 12022 Lie 113% oe 120% ise 
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Retirement of O. F. Phillips 


Oscar F. Phillips, for 25 years chairman of 
the Board of Review of the Federal Grain 
Supervision, will retire Dec. 31, to the regret 
of his associates. 

With his father he had° been engaged in the 
business of selling blood horses to farmers in 
his native state, Indiana, and his plans to study 
law had to be abandoned at an early age after. 
business reverses. 


In grain inspection began literally at the foot 
of the ladder climbing into freight cars to 
sample grain for the Minnesota State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission in 1904 at the age 
of 28. Later the Commission named him special 
agent to visit the country elevators in the state. 

He was appointed a grain supervisor in 1917 
and took charge of the Cincinnati district. A 
year later he was transferred to Chicago as 
supervisor-in charge of the Great Lakes Divi- 
sion, and in November, 1918, was named chair- 
man of the Board of Review then established. 

By its very nature, the chairman of the Board 
of Review must inevitably meet the impact of 
controversial subjects, both within and outside 
the Department. In those cases in which other 
officers of the Department or representatives of 
the public have disagreed with Mr. Phillips’ 
interpretation of the official standards for grain, 
his judgment and unwavering adherence to duty 
have never been questioned. 

The health of Mrs. Phillips demanding a 
warmer winter climate, he is planning to reside 
at Lake Worth, Florida, returning to his summer 


_ resort West Shore Park at Diamond Lake, 


Mundelein, IIl., to enjoy his hobby of gardening. 

One son is a major in the Army and another 
is a captain in the American Air Lines. He 
himself saw service in the Spanish-American 
war in the 158th Indiana Volunteers. 


_Instead of wheat five more eastern dis- 
tilleries will turn to molasses in November to 
save about 68,000,000 bus. of wheat per year. 


0. F. Phillips, Chicago, Ill., Retiring Chairman, 
Board of Review 
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2,328,170. Screening Mill. Chas. F. and Her- 
man D. Schutte, Snyder, N. Y.—A_ semi-cylin- 
drical screen member formed of elastic material 
to have a natural set in a curvature of a radius 
greater than the radius of rotor orbit. 


2,331,720. Grain Drying Apparatus. Arthur 
B. Osgood, Minneapolis, Minn. A vertical grain 
chamber has an air trunk on one side and an 
air plenum chamber on the opposite side, the 
air being blown thru the stream of grain from 
the plenum chamber which contains a cyclone 
dust collector. 


2,322,414. Venturi Dust Collector. Wm. S. 
Bowen, Westfield, N. Separating and col- 
lecting mechanism comprising a first chamber 
thru which a stream of particle laden fluid is 
adapted to flow, a receiving chamber to receive 
the separated fluid and particles, means to es- 
tablish a substantially smooth lamellar flow in 
the first chamber beyond the separating means 
in the direction of flow. 


2,322,485. Elevator. Harry L. Strube, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignor to Link Belt Co., Chicago, 
Ill. <A transmission chain, and a plurality of 
flights spaced along said chain and individually 
attached to the links to project from only one 
side thereof, all of said flights being shaped to 
provide exterior material moving surfaces havy- 
ing vertexes which are aligned in the direction 
of travel of the flights. 


2,327,698. Poultry Feed. (No cut.) Jos. W. 
Creely, Oaklyn, and John A. Levering, Haddon- 
field, N. J., assignors to Havenson & Levering 
Co. A poultry feed containing from 0.5% to 
12% of short wool fibers obtained as waste 
fibers in a process of wool manufacture having 
an average length of not over .25-inch, mixed 
with conventional feeding ingredients princi- 
pally of vegetable origin. 


2,328,025. Producing Yeast of High Vitamin B 
Potency. (No cut.) orris W. Mead, Jr., Bloom- 
field, and John Lee, Nutley, assignors of one- 
half to Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
In a process for producing yeast possessing high 
vitamin B: potency, the step comprising adding 
to the wort in which the yeast is being propa- 
gated, a substance having a stated. chemical 
structure, including a halide radical and an 
acyl radical. 

2,332,780. Screen Cleaner. Methodius C. 
Cecka, Lockport, assignor to Richmond Mfg. 
Co., Lockport, N. Y. A cleaner for screen com- 
prising a free solid sphere of soft, resilient, 
rubbery material arranged loosely in said space 
and a weight of lead completely embedded in 
and enclosed by said sphere thereby to prevent 
weight from dropping out and passing on in the 
processing to cause damage to other machinery 
following the screen. 


2,331,807. Poultry Grit. (No cut.) Vincent 
H. Shea, Nashua, N. H., assignor to Allied 
Minerals, Inc., Westford; Mass...A-poultry grit 
comprising stone particles substantially insolu- 
ble in dilute hydrochloric acid and calcareous 
particles slowly soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, both types of particles having a coating 
of a calcium compound in a form which is more 
readily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid than 
either of said types of particles. 


2,332,438. Automatic Weighing Machine. John 
P. Clifford, Passaic, assignor to Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. Main and auxiliary 
weigh beams conjointly supporting the con- 
tainer, the auxiliary beam being mounted pivot- 
ally on the main beam to balance thereon, 
means governed by the main beam and con- 
trolling the feeding means to weigh material 
into the container, and means governed by the 
auxiliary beam and controlling the discharging 
means to weigh material out of the container. 

2,322,090. Bag Filling Apparatus. Albert C. 
Hobbie, Moorestown, assignor to International 
Pulverizing Corporation, Moorestown, N. J. A 
container holder comprising a vertically dis- 
posed bulk goods delivery spout, a horizontally 
disposed, rigid supporting member about said 
spout, a horizontally disposed,, flat, ring-like 
member of internal diameter greater than that 
of the spout dependent from said rigid support- 
ing member, and spaced therefrom, a rigid, 
vertically walled ring concentric with the spout. 


2,332,729. Portable Grain Conveyor. Chas. 
H. Klosterman, Elkton, S. D. Aligned sprockets 
are keyed to the central portions of the shafts, 
an endless conveyor chain trained over the 
sprockets, laterally extending blades secured 
to the conveyor chain at their central portions 
and having their ends slidably engaging the 
rails on their downward movement and their 
outer surfaces slidably engaging the bottom 
side of the chute on their upward movement, a 
cover disposed over the elongated opening in 
the chute, a hinge securin e upper end of 
the cover to the top side of the chute, a motor 
adjustably mounted over the top of the chute 
adjacent its discharge end. 


2,314,706. Grain Grinder Gate Valve. Howard 
M. Johnston, Toronto, assignor to Massey- 
Harris Co., Toronto, Ont. A hopper has at its 
bottom a uniform for its length horizontally 
arranged generally circular in cross section 
chamber, one end being open forming an outlet, 
a rotatably mounted member extending concen- 
trically and longitudinally thru chamber, a 
grinding plate concentrically positioned with 
chamber and partially contacting the forward 
end of hopper. 


2,324,800. Purification of Riboflavin. (No cut.) 
Richard Pasternack, Brooklyn, and Ellis V. 
Brown, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., assignors 
to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Process 
of purifying crude riboflavin comprising dis- 
solving the riboflavin in an aqueous acid solu- 
tion prepared by diluting a member of the group 
consisting of commercial concentrated hydro- 
ehloric, sulfuric, nitric and phosphoric acids 
with not more than two volumes of water, ox- 
aoe the impurities at a temperature below 


2,329,403. Cleaning Grain. Leland H. Logue, 
Denver, assignor to Mining Process & Patent 
Co., Denver, Colo. In a process of separating 
grain kernels from the outer ‘skins of their 
natural formation, the steps of treating cereal 
grain in an aqueous carrier vehicle, initially 
subjecting the immersed grain to attrition in a 
tumbling action for an interval sufficient to 
loosen the outer skins and differentially wet 
the grain kernels and said skins, subjecting said 
skins after loosening to the influence of a dis- 
persing reagent. 


2,330,642. Grain Conveyor and Storage Tank. 
Wm. R. Tuttle, Elma, Wash. An inclined con- 
veyor for gravital flow of the grain, a loading 
platform at the upper end of the conveyor, a 
plurality of receiving bins at the lower end of 
the conveyor, an element movable longitudinally 
of the conveyor under the influence of the mov- 
ing grain, a stop at the lower end of the con- 
veyor to be engaged by the element to tempo- 
rarily stop the flow of grain, and a chute at the 
lower end of the conveyor movable for co-opera- 
tion with any selected bin. 

2,329,969. Grain Weighing and Receiving Unit. 
August P. Winter, St. Vital, Man. A rectangu- 
lar rigid foundation frame, a pair of main lev- 
ers having the ends thereof crossing the sides 
of the frame, means supporting the ends of the 
levers from the sides of the frame and embody- 
ing dual pivots permitting of a rocking move- 
ment of the levers around their geometric lon- 
gitudinal axes and of a vertical tilting 
movement of the levers in respect to the frame, 
pairs of load, pivot carrying, supports carried 
by the levers and having the pivots thereof in- 
wardly and laterally offset. 


2,325,654. Corn Sheller. Irvin ©. Borchers, La- 
fayette, Ind., assignor to DeKalb Agricultural 
Ass’n, DeKalb, Ill. The sheller comprises two 
horizontally extending relatively movable hol- 
low cone-shaped members, one within the other 
with a space between them, into which the ears 
of corn are received, a closing end wall at one 
end of said cone-shaped members for closing 
the end of the space between them, a side feed 
opening in said wall for feeding the ears of 
corn into the space between cone-shaped mem- 
bers, a horizontal shaft to which the inner 
member is connected, continuous non-metallic 
flexible projections on said members extending 
longitudinally therealong and converging to- 
ward shaft. 


2,331.986 


2,322,474 ” 2,322,414 | 


2,331,883 
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2,332,548. Riboflavin Preparation. (No cut.) 
Morris E. Auerbach, Albany, ‘assignor to Win- 
throp Chemical Co., New York, N. Y¥. A double 
salt of an alkali metal borate and an alkali 
metal salt of riboflavin. 


2,331,883. Expeller Press. Raymond T, An- 
derson, Berea, assignor to the V. D. Anderson 
Co., Cleveland, O. Means are arranged to 
compel the screw to exert increasing pressure 
upon the material and maintain it compressed 
as it travels thru the press, thereby to express 
liquid from the material, the axes of the screws 
of said elements being inclined to each other 
and intersecting at an obtuse angle, whereby a 
component of the material advancing and com- 
pressing force of the rotating screw operative 
in one element supplements the like force of the 
rotating screw in the succeeding element. 


2,331,786. Dust Collector. Roland L. Lincoln, 
Dedham, assignor to B. F. Sturtevant Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. A converging inner wall forms a 
substantially conical flow passage extending 
downwardly within said casing below — said 
means and receiving rotating gas therefrom, 
said wall having a plurality of downwardly ex- 
tending, tangentially disposed skimming chan- 
nels formed therein, and a gas outlet tube ex- 
tending thru the upper portion of said casing 
into the space within said flow passage, said 
casing having converging outer walls extending 
completely: around and spaced from said inner 
wall. 


2,326,575. Magnetic Separator. Roswell H. 
Stearns, Wauwatosa, assignor to Stearns Mag- 
netic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. <A rotating 
drum of non magnetic material has a layer 
of magnetic wire wound thereon in successive 
convolutions without spacing, tightly on the 
outer side of drum, which convolutions approxi- 
mately lie in planes substantially at right an- 
gles to the axis of the drum, an electromagnet 
located within drum and having pole tips ad- 
jacent each other and closely, adjacent the in- 
ner periphery of the drum and providing a gap 
between the pole tips extending substantially 


-parallel to the axis of the drum. 


2,322,474. Elevator. Wm. W. Sayers, Chi- 
cago, assignor to Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. A 
flexible transmission member, and a series of 
flights spaced along said member and attached 
thereto to project from only one side thereof, 
the adjacent flights of said series being ar- 
ranged so as to only partially overlap in the 
direction of travel of the transmission mem- 
ber, each of said flights having its entire ex- 
terior material moving surface formed of two 
portions which are angularly arranged with 
respect to each other, each one of said flights 
of the series having one surface portion which 
is inclined with respect to the direction of 
travel of the flights. 


Unless ceiling prices are established on 
hard winter wheat, higher prices are probable 
during the winter. Regardless of how the price 


squeeze on millers is adjusted, it seems probable 
that ceilings will not be placed on winter wheat 
at less than parity. On the other hand, it seems 
quite certain that, by a ceiling or other means, 
wheat prices will not be allowed to rise much 
above parity—Kansas College of Agriculture. 
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Abandonment of 59 miles of road between 
Morocco and Veedersburg, Ind., is asked by the 
Chicago, Attica & Southern. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Noy. 8 suspended freight rate increases averag- 
ing 3 per cent, from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1944. 

Railroads are now moving nearly twice as 
many revenue ton-miles of freight as they did 
in the corresponding period of the first World 
War. 

Export grain unloaded at the ports in 
October totaled 2,285 cars, compared with 2,540 
in October, 1942, or a decrease of 10 per cent, 
as reported by the Ass’n of American Railroads. 

Of the total number of cars on order on 
Nov. 1, this year, there were 10,448 plain box, 
3,025 automobile box, 4,980 gondolas, 12,824 
hoppers, 1,200 refrigerator, 200 stock, and 1,415 
flat cars. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co.’s supple- 
ment No, 49 to Tariff No. H 2500-G, effective 
Dec. 8, provides changes in routing in con- 
nection with rates on grain and grain products 
from Aviston to Chicago, Ill. 

Washington, D, C.—A senate subcommit- 
tee on Nov. 18 approved the Truman _resolu- 
tion proposing that Congress override Fred M. 
Vinson, economic stabilization director, and go 
on record in favor of an 8-cents-an-hour wage 
increase for 1,100,000 non-operating railroad 
employes. 

At the request of Congressman Wheat a 
bill was introduced in the House last week by 
Congressman Howell to amend the National 
Transportation Act by declaring a national 
policy in the matter and calling for the de- 


livery of cars without the addition of the so-— 


called spotting charge. 

The United States Supreme Court on Nov. 
22 ruled that a railroad may not sue a shipper 
for freight charges after expiration of the 
three-year period allowed by statute, when the 
shipper had entered into an agreement to waive 
this time limitation. The unanimous opinion, 
delivered by Justice Rutledge, involved a suit 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. against the 
Mid-State Horticultural Co., Inc., of Fresno, 
Cal. 

Chicago, Ill—The millers committee on 
transportation, meeting here Noy. 12 was told 
by J. A. Winters of the W.F.A. that a 10 
per cent reduction in ton miles of grain prod- 
ucts is urgently needed. Elimination of back- 
hauling and cross-hauling was ‘stressed by Mr. 
Winters. The committee agrees to make a sur- 
vey to determine what can be done. The chair- 
man is R. W. Goodell, pres. of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended Noy. 13, 1943, totaled 847,683 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads announced. 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 51,995 
cars, a decrease of 4,433 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, but an increase of 10,655 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1942. In the 
Western Districts alone, grain and grain prod- 
ucts loading for the week of Nov. 13, totaled 
33,777 cars, a decrease of 3,454 cars below the 
preceding week but an increase of 6,524 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1942. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
en Noy. 22 agreed to review a decision setting 
aside on ICC order which required railroads 
to impose a switching charge against the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. of Decatur, Ill. Several rail- 
roads proposed cancellation of the $2.50 a car 
charge because such service was rendered with- 
out charge to neighboring, competitive indus- 
trial plants. The ICC held that the switching 
was a plant service, and should not be done 
gratis. A three-judge Federal Courts for 
Southern Illinois reversed the ICC ruling. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—With Buffalo elevators fill- 
ing up rapidly, grain interests sought to have 
the Office of Defense Transportation allocate 


‘ as many ships as possible to the winter storage 


fleet to be tied up in Buffalo Harbor and to 
have railroads provide sufficient cars to keep 
grain moving out of the elevators. Several grain 
laden barges have tied up for the winter.— 
GA 

Minneapolis, Minn.— The Minneapolis 
Grain Commission Merchants Ass’n has _peti- 
tioned for a vacation of Service Order No. 160 
discontinuing the privilege of holding grain cars 
while en route to Minneapolis or Duluth, at 
sampling points. With few exceptions cars 
billed to “sampling points” are reconsigned on 
the day that the inspection is made at the 
terminal or within the “free-time.” The great- 
est car delay is in the line-haul movement of 
the railroads and at the congested terminals 
where delays occur because of the heavy volume 
of traffic now moving and limited man-power. 

Up to midnight Nov. 16, 17,000,000 bus. of 
grain had been moved on the Great Lakes 
since Nov. 1, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion announced Nov. 17. This performance by 
Lakes carriers exceeded the 15,000,000-bus. 
O.D.T. goal for the first half of the month, 
and brought the cumulative grain movement for 
the season to more than 128,000,000 bus. This 
mid-November total also brought the amount 
of grain moved under quota, as prescribed by 
the War Production Board, to within 32,000,- 
000 bus. of the 135,000,000-bus. season quota. 
Not all grain moved on the Lakes is credited 
toward the quota. 

Chicago, Ill—The proposed increase in the 
freight rate on defluorinated rock phosphate, 
scheduled for hearing Noy. 17 by the Con- 
solidated Classification Committee, is being 
vigorously opposed by the mixed feed manu- 
facturers. Gladwin Read, manager of the feed 
department of one firm says “This proposal 
would result in freight rate increases on ship- 
ment from our plants ranging from 84% to 
nearly 250%, depending upon the territory in 
which the movement takes place and the length 
of the rail haul involved. It is certain that 
these increased freight rates would result in 
increased costs to the ultimate buyer and would 
make this essential raw material bear an un- 
reasonable portion of its share of freight rate 
expense of those materials going into the manu- 
facture of feeds.” 


Usurpation by O.P.A. 


A special investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives on Nov. 15 presented 
a 30-page report on the O.P.A. declaring the 
O.P.A. has abused its powers, violated the Con- 
stitution and set up its own “surprisingly com- 
plete criminal code,” and has misused price 
ceilings to control business profits. 

By an “unwarranted and unlawful burocratic 
grab of power,” the report said, O.P.A. has 
taken unto itself the power thru suspension or- 
ders to put merchants out of business for long 
periods. This amounts to taking property with- 
out due process of law, it added. 

“Suspension orders directed against retail 
merchants,” the report states, “invariably re- 
quire the merchant during the period of the 
suspension to display his ‘guilt’ to the public at 
large in the same fashion as convicts in me- 
dieval times were branded or mutilated for the 
purpose of drawing public ridicule and con- 
tempt.” 


What Is It? 
FARMER: What is a buccaneer? 
BUYER: A buccaneer is an awful price to 
pay for corn. 


James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mo- 
bilization, Nov. 13, urged a_ reinvigorated drive 
to conserve and salvage paper. “The war needs 
for paper and paperboard are greater than our 
present ability to produce. We need to curtail 
all unnecessary uses, and to make sure all waste 


‘paper is saved for the Government Salvage 


Drive.” 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 8%x 
11 in., $2.25 each book, plus postage. 

Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 
iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press board cover, 5%4x8% inches, 
weight 8 ozs.; 2 sheets of carbon. 


’ Order 3SN. Single copy 75 cts.; three 


copies $2.00, plus postage. 

Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 414x934 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Order 89SWC. 
Single copy $1.00; three copies $2.75, 
plus postage. 

Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 1014x1534 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, 
$3.85, plus postage. 

Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 914 
x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 20. Price $2.75 plus 
postage, 

} Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 


The pages are used double; left hand 


pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each shipment on one line. 
Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. eight, 
334 Ibs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.45, 
plus postage. 

Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 934 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2% Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $2.75, 
plus postage. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock, Ark.—A. M. Saunders, 68, former 
feed and flour broker here for. a number of 


years, died unexpectedly the night of Nov. 5- 


while at his horse barn on the Hot Springs 
highway.—P. J. P. - 


CALIFORNIA 


Petaluma, Cal.—Fire that burned thru the 
roof of the elevator at the Petaluma Milling 
Co. plant recently was extinguished before 
it had gained headway. The loss was small. 

Sacramento, Cal.—The Harelson Feed Store 
burned recently, the fire started by spontaneous 
combustion. A quantity of grain and hay in 
the structure, destroyed, was covered by in- 
surance. There was no insurance on the build- 
ing. Charles A. Harelson operated the store. 

Knights Landing, Cal—The grain elevator 
and rice drier being constructed by the Sutter 
Basin Growers Co-operative between the old 
and new bridges which span the Sacramento 
River is practically completed. Rice drying 
already has started in the plant. Built at a cost 
of $360,000, of solid concrete and steel on high 
ground, the plant is one of the largest in the 
state. The plant covers a ground space of 205 
ft. long by 66 ft. wide and is available to the 
Southern Pacific rail line, river steamers or 
highway. In the working house section are 
the elevators, two driers, 18 receiving and tem- 
pering bins, the operating machinery and the 
cleaning, sacking and automatic weighing ma- 
chinery. In the main tower, which is 115 ft. 
high, a workers’ elevator has been installed. 
Bins yet to be built will have a capacity of 
200,000 bags of rice. Storage will be in bulk. 
The Sutter Basin growers are transforming 
their harvesting and trucking equipment to 
handle their rice in bulk without sacking. They 
estimate that the saving soon will pay for the 
plant. W. McWilliams is plant manager. Ed- 
ward von Geldern designed the plant and is 
supervising its construction. The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Const. Co. has the construction contract. 


CANADA 


St. John, N. B—The Reliance Grain Co. has 
declared a dividend of 154 per cent on preferred 
shares for the quarter up to March 1, 1939, 
payable Dec. 15 to holders of record, Nov. 30.— 
W. McN. 


Toronto, Ont.—J. Gordon Davidson recently 
was appointed feeds administrator for Canada, 
succeeding F. W. Presant, who resigned to re- 
sume his former position as manager of the 
feed department of Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
In 1941 Mr. Presant was lent to Ottawa by 
his employers to head the administration of 
wartime control of feeds. Mr. Davidson also 
joined the feed administration in 1941 and has 
served as its director in Quebec and the mari- 
time provinces. 


St. John, N. B.—Cars are available for feed 
grain shipments from the western to the east- 
ern provinces where the feed is for use on farms 
or for sale by the eastern farmers to relatives 
on farms. Freight aid and other related sub- 
sidies may be claimed against such shipments 
by the farmer doing the purchasing, in event of 
him buying the grain direct from the western 
grower. For the subsidies, the liaison agency 
between the buver and the seller is the Feed 
Administrator, Ottawa—W. McN. 


- Western Canada Flour Mills 


Montreal, Ont.—D. I. Walker, pres. of the 
Co., reports a 
record volume output of flour and commercial 
feeds. For some time, all the plants of the 
company have been functioning on a 24-hour day 
basis. Mr. Walker states that export sales con- 
tinue on a heavy scale and that there are large 
unfilled orders awaiting future delivery over- 
seas. The company has purchased on favorable 
terms, the minority holding of P. G. Bussiere 
Co. Operating profit of the company for the 
year, including all but one subsidiary, the Purity 
Baking Co., was reported at $1,235,863, as com- 
pared to $720,370, for the preceding year. Net 
profit, after taxes and depreciation, is revealed 
as $308,709. The profit equals $12.79 per share 
on 24,130 shares of 6% per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, with par of $100. And, on 
which there were $02. 58 in dividend arrears.— 
W. McN. 


COLORADO 


Limon, Colo.—The Farmers Grain & Bean 
Ass’n sustained a small fire damage on Oct. 
23, the fire caused by a discarded burning 
cigarette. 


Las Animas, Colo. — The newly organized 
Farmers Co-operative has purchased the old 
Hoco building on North Bent Ave., and will 
carry on its business there, buying and selling 
grain and selling seed. 

Longmont, Colo.—V. E. Wikstrand, manager 
of the Golden West Milling Co., announced 
recently a new contract had been ‘signed with 
local mill employees. embodying a wage scale 
comparable to that in effect in many defense 
industries, and enabling the mill to compete 
effectively with such industries for needed man- 
power. The agreement is effective until next 
June, and retroactive to June of this year. By 
the scale of wages effective, among others, 
warehousemen and elevator men receive 75c per 
hour. 


ILLINOIS 


Greenview, Ill—Fire caused by slipping V- 
belts did some small damage in the Allison & 
Co. elevator recently. 

Hazelhurst, Ill—Milton Gayman, farmer and 
cattle breeder, has purchased the feed mill 
owned and operated by Ben Duffey for many 
years. 

Oakland, Il1—The Kite Milling Co. building 
and machinery: has been purchased by Mr. 
Acord of Kansas, Ill. Arch Babb has been 
placed in charge as local manager. 


Rushville, Ifl—The Rushville Farmers Grain 
& Livestock Co. reports the year just closed to 
be the best year’s business in the 24 years it 
had been in operation. Total sales reported by 
the manager, William Eifert were $321,080.98, 
for a new high record. The net operating 
income amounted to $8,048.06, which, together 
with other income from interest, rent and divi- 
dends, have a net income of $9,388.38.—P. J. P. 

Pana, I1l—The Shellabarger Elvtr. Co.’s soy- 
bean mill has started operation. The first high 
fat soybean flour has been milled Thomas Polk, 
local manager, announced. Processing of lo- 
cally raised soybeans is expected to continue 
at the rate of about 1,000 bus. a day, later to 
be increased when the mill starts production 
of soybean oil. Construction of the mill began 
about eight months ago. It is hoped the final 
installations of machinery will be completed 
early in December, and that the mill will be 
in full operation before January. Entire output 
of the mill will go to the government. 


Colchester, Ill—The Colchester Milling Co. 
is constructing a building east of the mill to 
house soybean’ processing machinery. 

Shobonier, Ill.—John H. Metzger, 84, retired, 
for many years in the hay, grain and livestock 
business here, died Oct. 22—P. J. P. 

Warsaw, Ill—The Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co. has received final shipment for material 
for completing the barge loading conveyor over 
the T. P. & W. Railroad tracks to the river. 
It is expected to have the conveyor ready 
for use by the time navigation opens next 
spring. 

Bement, Ill,— The Bement Grain Co. has 
taken on the distribution of the Corn King line 
of mineral feeds, sanitation products, such as 
dry dips, stock dips, fly sprays, and poultry 
remedies. They will deliver to all the surround- 
ing territory. L. J. Forcum, is their merchan- 
dise representative in the territory.—J. R. O. 

Kewanee, -Ill—William Bernard Cavanaugh, 
70, operator of W. B. Cavanaugh elevator for 
the past 32 years, died Nov. 4 at his home. 
He had been in poor health of late, but had 
conducted his business as usual on the day of 
his death. Before coming here Mr. Cavanaugh 
conducted a grain elevator business in Bradford. 


Quincy, I1]—Dust from beans in the exhaust 
pipe that carries the dust from the bins at the 
Quincy Soybean Products Co. plant, recently 
became ignited. Firemen summoned had to chop 
holes in the pipe, which extends from base- 
ment to the third floor, to get at the fire. No 
beans were damaged and operations at the plant 
were not interferred with.—P. J. P 


LaFayette, Ill—The Wrigley Grain & Lum- 
ber Co., of Toulon, has purchased the Lafayette 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co., effective Dec. 1. The 
two elevators will be operated as at present, 
but under single ownership. The transaction 
includes the elevator, lumber yard, coal yard 
and stock. The Wrigley company is owned by 
S. M. Wrigley, in active management, and his 
mother, Mrs. J. H. Wrigley. Following trans- 
fer of the LaFayette elevator to the new own- 
ers, T. H. Griggs, who has been employed at 
the company’s Toulon elevator for several years, 
will be in active management of the local busi- 
ness. 


Ottawa, Ill—The 100,000-bu. elevator re- 
cently completed by Cargill, Inc., is open for 
business. J. H. Cunningham, with 23 years 
experience in the grain business, is manager. 
Grain is bought for shipment by water from 
other elevators, not direct from the farmer. 
Facilities in the new elevator, located on State 
Highway 71 southwest of Ottawa, include a 
10,000-bu.-per-hour elevator leg for the unload- 
ing of grain. Speedy handling of trucks is 
assured by modern equipment installed for the 
purpose. The 106 ft. high storage tanks are 
topped by a 23 ft. high cupola giving the 
elevator an over-all height of 129 ft. 

Sesser, Il!—William Hannis, 35, local feed 
store proprietor, was shot and killed by Silas 
Rushing, 73, the night of Noy. 1 while de- 
livering feed to the Rushing home. He had 
placed one sack of feed on the porch of the 
Rushing home and was walking toward the 
house with another when Rushing stepped onto 
the porch and opened fire with a revolver, 
witness to the tragedy reported. Rushing, who 
is held on a murder charge, is reported to 
have told neighbors recently that he feared an 
attempt would be made to rob him. Following 
the shooting he barricaded himself in his home 
and resisted arrest, officers finally routing him 
with tear gas.—P. J. P. 
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Sullivan, Ill—The east elevator of the Sul- 
livan Grain Co. was damaged by fire recently, 
that started when fire from burning cobs in the 
outdoor burner, traveled up the metal chute, 
setting fire to a sack stuffed in the upper end 
of the chute. The burning sack fell on top of 
a bin containing several thousand bushels of 
wheat, setting fire to the wheat. The blaze was 
discovered before much damage was done, and 
the burning wheat was shoveled out of the bin. 

CHICAGO NOTES 

Harry Hanson succeeds Lou Ambler, Jr., as 
elevator superintendent of The Glidden Co., soy- 
bean processors, effective Nov. 22. Mr. Ambler, 
a veteran of eight years with the company, 
joins the Richardson Scale Co.’s Chicago office 
staff, Mr. Hanson formerly was assistant su- 
perintendent. 

Voting by non-resident members at the annual 
Board of Trade election would be permitted 
under amendments to the rules being balloted 
upon Noy. 24. A non-resident member is de- 
fined as one residing more than 50 miles from 
the Cook County courthouse; and they would 
not vote on commissions or brokerage. 


G. C. Whipple, Quaker Oats Co., has been 
appointed by the O.P.A. as a member of the 
Exporters’ Industry Advisory Com/’ite. Com- 
posed of 19 exporting manufacturers, merchants 
and agents from various ports and business 
centers of the country, the com’ite will work 
with O.P.A. in a consulting capacity on pricing 
and sales problems affecting the industry. The 
formal organization meeting was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Nov. 17. 

At a ballot vote Nov. 18 the rules of the 
Chicago Board of Trade pertaining to barley 
differentials were amended with respect to the 
classes of barley which can be delivered on a 
futures contract. The essential change in the 
newly adopted rule is that No. 3 class has been 
eliminated entirely, leaving No. 1 and No. 2 
barley of €lass 1 and No. 1 and No..2 malting 
barley deliverable at contract price, and No. 3 
barley of Class 1 deliverable at a discount of 
2c per bushel under the contract price. 


INDIANA 


Oaktown, Ind.—The Carlisle Mill & Elevator 
of Carlisle, Inc., has leased the Clodfelder Ele- 
vater from the new owner, Paul Thompson, 
formerly of Clinton, Ind., and George Gettinger, 
member of the firm, has taken charge of the 
local business. 


_ 
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Seymour, Ind—John Green, 69, a miller at 
the Farmers’ Elevator for many years, died 
recently—_W. B. C. 

Lebanon, Ind—We have just installed a new 
Gruendler Hammer Mill, latest model.—Boone 
Grain, Feed & Seed Co., Inc. 

South Whitley, Ind—Clyde C. Butt, formerly 
of Denver, Ind., where he operated a service 
station, is new manager of the Mayer Grain 
Co. elevator. 

Indianapolis, Ind—Orie Torr Powell, 55, fore- 
man of the elevator at the Acme-Evans Co., 
died Noy. 8 in Methodist Hospital of injuries 
suffered when he fell at work several weeks 
ago.—P. J. P. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind—The Lawrenceburg Ter- 
minal Elvtr. Corp. has installed new feed grind- 
ing equipment in its new feed mill which will 
enable the company to manufacture three car- 
loads of ground feed per day. 

Greenwood, Ind.—In a burglary Nov. 14 at 
the Hoosier Mineral Feed Co., two safes, 
weighing more than 3,000 lbs., were removed, 
carried several miles, broken open and robbed 
of more than $250 in cash—P. J. P. 

Fairmount, Ind—Plans for rebuilding the 
Fairmount Grain Co. elevator are being made, 
depending on ability to secure necessary ma- 
terials, following the fire that destroyed the 
structure and its contents the night of Nov. 2, 
Mrs. Della Naber, owner of the elevator, stated. 
Meanwhile feed grinding and mixing has been 
resumed in a brick building opposite the ele- 
vator. This arrangement will continue until 
the former elevator is rebuilt, Mrs. Naber said. 


IOWA 


Lynnville, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
been dissolved. 

Harlan, Ia—Harry Anderson, employed at 
the grain elevator, suffered a stroke of paralysis 
Nov. 6. 

Nashua, Ia—The Nashua Grain & Milling 
Co. has been incorporated by Howard L., James 
L., and E, A. Roach, for $35,000. 

Belmond, Ia—Farmers Grain Co. is building 
an addition to its feed grinding building and 
also installing a new feed grinder. 

Parkersburg, Ia—Urias W. Kitzmiller, 93, 
for many years engaged in the grain and elevator 
business here, died recently in the Western 
(Evangelical) Old People’s Home at Cedar 
Falls. 
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Bradegate, gla—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a 10x40 ft. 30-ton concrete deck 
scale, Smith Construction Co. having the con- 
tract. 

Humboldt, Ia—A steel bin containing 12,000 
bus. of shelled corn at the J. F. Miller elevator 
collapsed Noy. 13. Most of the corn was sal- 
vaged. : 

Plymouth, Ia—Ed Wyborney, Jr., employed 
at the Farmers Elevator, underwent an emer- 
gency appendectomy in a Mason City hospital 
recently. 

Clarion, Ia——The Clarion Mill has been pur- 
chased by E. L. Williams of Fort Dodge. L. L. 
Dixon, who has been manager for the past 
year, has been retained as manager. 

Plymouth, Ia—Mr. Tabbert of Grafton has 
been named manager of the Farmers Co-op. . 
Elevator, succeeding Charles Molsberry who 
has been manager for several years. 


Davenport, Ja——Charles W. Bovard, who has 


_been- Chamber of Commerce grain inspector at 


Burlington, Ja., for 20 years, has taken’ a 
similar position here, effective Noy. 1. 
Iowa Falls, Ia—Pvt. Walter Weddle, son 
of John Weddle, manager of the Farmers 
Co-op. Co., recently arrived in Australia, ac- 
cording to word his Dad received—A. G. T. 
Marshalltown, Ia—Alden K. Thomas, 78, 
retired sec’y of the Quaker Oats Co., died 
recently, following an operation at a local 


hospital. He came here from Chicago three 
years ago. 
Fredericksburg, Ia.— The Fredericksburg 


Grain & Milling Co. has been incorporated for 
$35,000; officers, Howard L., James L., and E. 
A. Roach, brothers. Clark Stufflebeam will be 
manager of the company’s local plant. 

Lynnville, Ia—Verne Wehrle, manager of 
Taintor (Ia.) Co-op. Co., recently purchased 
the Farmers Elevator Co. at Lynnville. The 
business will be known as the Lynnville Elvtr. 
Co. and managed by Edw. Northcutt—Art 
Torkelson. 

Hawarden, Ia—John Wilkison and Ben Mag- 
ness, in partnership, have purchased the former 
Cambier Motor Co. building from J. F. Chris- 
tiansen of Shenandoah, and will convert the 
building for handling feed and produce on a 
large scale. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Carroll Swanson of the 
Iowa Feed Co. was named president of the 
Des Moines Feed, Flour & Seed Club at a 
recent meeting held at the East Des Moines 
Club. Don Jorgensen of the Inland Milling Co. 
was named sec’y for the coming year. 

Correctionville, Ia—Melvin Dorr of Marcus 
has purchased the R. L. Madison Grain Co. 
elevator and will operate it, specializing in the 
production of Dorr Feeds. The local plant is 
in charge of D. W. Drefke of Marcus. Mr. 
Dorr’s main plant is located at Marcus. 

Bridgewater, Ia—The F. D. Gipple elevator 
was threatened by fire Noy. 3 when an over- 
heated stovepipe started a blaze in the ceiling 
and upper wall of the office building. The blaze 
was discovered before it had gained any head- 
way, and was kept under control until arrival 
of the fire department. 

Belmond, Ia—Work of conversion of the 
American Crystal Sugar Co. plant recently pur- 
chased by General Mills, Inc., into a soybean 
processing plant will start immediately, engi- 
neers to be brought here to supervise the new 
construction. Personnel managing the affairs 
of the sugar company will be retained by the 
General Mills Co., Inc, W. E. Flumerfelt 
stated. 

Des Moines, Ia—The Community Elevator, 
Inc., has been organized, with offices in the 
Fleming Bldg. Officers of the new ‘company 
are: W. C. Fuller, pres.; A. D. Kent, vice- 
pres.; Carl F. Swanson, sec’y-treas. The new 
firm has bought eleven elevators that have a 
total capacity of 250,000 bus. from the Des 
Moines Elvtr. Co., Des Moines, of which W. C. 
Fuller is president. Elevators purchased are at 
Portsmouth, Hancock, Redfield, Runnels, Mel- 
cher, Cummings and Ryer. 
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Goodell, Ia. — The Hubbard Grain Co. has 
completed an addition to its grain elevator, in- 
creasing the storage by 14,000 bus. 


Parkersburg, Ia—Robt. T. Froning, 31, who 
operated the Froning Elevator, died from a 
heart attack while out with his young son on 
Noy. 7, hunting pheasants. He is survived 
by his wife and 4 children, his father, A. J. 
Froning of Parkersburg, two brothers, Lon 
and Al, who are operating the Froning Elevator 
at LaPorte City, and two sisters who are mar- 
ried to grain men.—A. G. T 


Keokuk, Ia—Eugene Farrell has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Purity Oats unit 
of General Mills, Inc. Mr. Farrell has been 
with General Mills since 1935, coming here 
from Louisville, Ky., where he was superin- 
tendent of the company’s plant there. The Pur- 
ity Oats unit recently obtained a contract for 
manufacturing dried soup of the Russian Borsch 
type for lend-lease—A. G. T. 


Cherokee, Ia.—Ray B. France will remodel 
the former Boughton Elevator, which he re- 
cently purchased. The $9,000 building program 
calls for tearing out the south wing of the 
structure, remodeling the rest, and building a 
structure 80 x 20 ft. on one end and 80 x 26 
on the other. Construction is of steel, for which 
priority has been obtained. Mr. France is pro- 
prietor of France’s Cherokee Hatchery. 


Council Bluffs, Ia—Walter Kreiger, 42, a 
laborer at the Omaha Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at 
Eighteenth Ave. and Twenty-third St., suffered 
a broken jaw, injuries to his chest and back 
and cuts and bruises Nov. 10 while opening a 
grain door of a moving freight car. He was 
using a car ram, a timber with a steel prong 
on one end, when the ram broke loose from 
the door and recoiled, striking Kreiger in the 
jaw. 


Humboldt, Ia—The Alfalfa Milling Co., new- 
ly organized, has taken over the site of the 
old Big Gain Co., water mill on the east bank 
of the Des Moines River, and has constructed 
there an electrically operated plant. Ray K. 
Miner of Dakota City, Ia., president of the 
company, is manager. B. B. Watson is sec’y 
and treasurer. The new building, built of 
cement blocks, contains milling and sacking 
rooms, office and warehouse. The former mill 
on the site burned last summer. 

Freeport (Decorah P. O.), Ia.—The manu 
facture of industrial alcohol will be starte¢ 
here as soon as a few minor details are com- 
pleted by the Gross Oil Co. of Decorah, who 
has acquired an old~cheese factéry here and 
converted it to use as an alcohol plant. Lack- 
ing priorities for obtaining the usual equipment 
used in the manufacture of alcohol, the cheese 
plant equipment has been adapted to the new 
use. Grain, potatoes, fruit juices and other 
products will be used in the processing opera- 
tion. The company has a federal permit for 
operation of the plant, which will be operated 
under government supervision—A. G. T. 

Avoca, Ia-—H. F. Doyle has purchased all 
outstanding shares of stock in the Farmers 
Grain, Feed & Oil Co., and is sole owner of 
the business, now operating as the Doyle Mill- 
ing Co. Included in the transfer was the Tanke 
Elevator which was purchased recently by the 
Farmers Grain, Feed & Oil Co. Mr. Doyle 
came here from Persia in 1941, acquiring con- 
trolling interest in the Farmers Grain, Feed & 
Oil Co. thru the purchase of the Knudsen in- 
terests. This is the first time that the milling 
company has been owned by an individual sinc- 
its organization in 1876, originally known a: 
the Centennial’ Milling Co. It became th: 
Farmers Grain, Feed & Oil Co. and was ir 
corporated in 1930. |The corporation has bee 
dissolved. A new feed grinder is being ir 
stalled in the basement of the former Tank 
property, to be used for grinding corn. 

Keokuk, Ia—The Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored a dinner in the main dining room 
of the Hotel Iowa at 6 o’clock the evening of 
Nov. 5, honoring Clarence M. Hidding, gen- 
eral manager of the Purity Oats Division, 
General Mills, Inc., who has been transferred 


to: the company’s executive offices at Minne- 
apolis. Covers were laid for 150 guests. Special 
guests of the occasion were James Ford Bell, 
chairman of the board of directors of General 
Mills, and Harry A. Bullis, president of the 
company, who addressed the guests as a part 
of the program arranged for the occasion. 


Storm Lake, Ia—Ken Bauer, 23, associated 
with his brother in operation of the Consumer’s 
Feed Co. was drowned late Noy. 8 in Storm 
Lake when, with Eddie O’Herron, 29, during 
a duck hunting expedition they went out in a 
duck boat to pick up a crippled bird that had 
fallen into the lake. A third companion, re- 
maining on shore, saw the hunters were having 
trouble with the poles which became stuck 
in the mud, and started in an automobile to 
bring help. A blizzard was raging and his 
auto became stalled in snow. A passerby assist- 
ed him to town when the alarm was spread. 
Men with boats searched over the lake all 
night, but, while the overturned duck boat, a 
gun case and some decoys were found, no 
trace was found of the missing men. Efforts 
are being made to recover the bodies. Ken 
Bauer recently was released from the army 
because of injuries suffered in a training camp 
accident—A. G, T. 


Stanton, Ia. — The Farmers Grain & Live 
Stock Co. was named defendant in a suit filed 
recently in district court for $6,397.82 total dam- 
ages for the death of Emil Sunberg on June 26. 
The petition was filed by Emma and Ethel 
Sunberg, executrices of the estate of Mr. Sun- 
berg. Reciting the circumstances of the acci- 
dent, the petition said that Mr. Sunberg was 
assisting Arvid Sellergren, the elevator general 
manager, in taking an inventory of the Stanton 
Co-operative’s property on May 1. He had 
ridden the manlift to the top of the elevator, 
to measure grain, and had returned to the 
ground level. When he stepped off, the man- 
lift ascended and hit the top of the elevator, 
“contrary to the working of said elevator when 
in a safe and usable condition, breaking said 
manlift, parts of which fell upon Emil Sunberg 
and inflicted upon him mortal injuries . . .” 
The petition charged it is the defendant’s dut 
to maintain the manlift in a safe condition 
and that it was negligent on this point. Besides 
for the $1,397 expenses incurred, the plaintiffs 
asked the court to award them $5,000 for dam- 
ages in the death of Mr. Sunberg. 


Plainfield, Iai—J. Roach Sons, Inc., in co- 
operation with the State College at Ames, will 
build a soybean processing plant here. The 
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plant, of the commercial solvent type, will be 
operated under supervision of the college by 
J. Roach Sons, Inc., elevator operators. The 
project is being handled under a special re- 
search, appropriation of the last legislature, 
T. R. Agg, director of the college engineering 
experiment station, announced. Because of the 
scarcity of materials, most of the 10-ton ca- 
pacity plant is being built from second hand 
materials. The extraction unit, however, will 
be new. One purpose of the research, Dr. O. R. 
Sweeney, experiment station chemical engineer, 
stated, is to develop a plant which can be op- 
erated by the regular crew of an ordinary 
country grain elevator. The Roach Soybean 
Mill has been incorporated, for $100,000. Of- 
ficers, Howard L., James L. and E. A. Roach. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Sargent & Co.’s new $150,000 
plant was opened formally Nov. 13 with an 
open house dedication program and entertain- 
ment commemorating also the 55th anniversary 
of the company. Mark Love, Metropolitan opera 
star, Harry T. Carlson, conductor of Chicago’s 
Swedish Choral Club and Robert D. Blue, lieu- 
tenant governor of Iowa, high-lighted the dedi- 
cation ceremonies and stage program with other 
entertainment stars appearing on the two-hour 
show. There was luncheon for visitors and 
souvenirs and favors were distributed. All 
feed dealers and farmers had been invited to 
attend and 7,000 persons visited the plant dur- 
ing the afternoon. Among the guests was 
Atwood Roe, Canada’s largest feed supply manu- 
facturer. Mr. Roe had not received a per- 
sonal invitation to be present, but he had heard 
so much about the new plant he made the 
trip specifically for a look, he said. The plant, 
one of the finest modern feed processing plants 
in the middle west, is the fourth unit in the 
Sargent & Co.’s group. The structure was 
designed by Ernest L. Sargent, vice-president 
of the company, and one of three brothers who 
own and operate the frm; A. E. Sargent is 
president and W. I. Sargent treasurer. The 
main building is 360x104 ft. and is constructed 
of cement blocks. The elevator, 90 ft. high, 
has 29 bins. The plant has a daily production 
capacity of 375 tons of feed. It has a molasses 
pit of 100,000 gallons capacity and has 1,200 
ft. of trackage. Equipment installments are 
designed so that all ingredients are elevated 
to the feed mixing machinery; trucks can be 
loaded from 17 different entrances without in- 
terruption. Floor levels have been built to 
correspond with truck levels. Loading docks 
permit the unloading of eight railroad cars 
simultaneously without switching. 
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Redfield, la—Homer Everly, new manager of 
the local unit of the Des Moines Elvtr. Co., 
has offered a prize of $5 for the longest sample 
ear of corn brought to him at the elevator office 
this month. 


KANSAS 


Glasco, Kan. — The Glasco Milling Co. re- 
cently purchased the old hotel building and will 
remodel it into a warehouse. : 

Hutchinson, Kan—The George E. Gano Grain 
‘Co. has added a new unloading sink and 2,000 ft. 
of switch track at its terminal elevator, cost 
of the improvements placed at $20,000. 


Coldwater, Kan—Hugh F. Braly, 63, man- 
ager of the Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., elevator 
the past five years, was killed Nov. 18 when 
he fell 35 ft. down the main lift shaft—P. J. P. 

Sabetha, Kan.—Melvin Wenger, son of Alex 
Wenger, has purchased the interest of Joe 
Wenger in the Wenger Milling Co., which will 
be operated in future as Wenger & Son Milling 
Co. Since the Wenger brothers purchased the 
mill from George Sauder in 1927 they have 
completely rebuilt it and installed many new 
machines. Joe Wenger remained temporarily 
to assist Melvin in becoming adjusted at his 
new duties. 

Wellington, Kan.—The new 8,000-bu. country 
elevator built adjacent to the Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., elevator east of here, has been placed in 
operation in conjunction with the other elevator. 
A new 15-ton truck scale has been installed 
and facilities for unloading trucks at the old 
elevator are in use. The new elevator was 
moved here from Waldron, Kan., where the 
railroad service recently was discontinued, and 
was rebuilt after being received here. 


Mildred, Kan.—Quick work on the part of 
an employee of the Kansas Soybean Mills when 
he discovered a fire at the top of a shaft in 
the storage plant is credited with preventing 
a heavy loss. The fire endangered thousands 
of bushels of flax seed and large quantities of 
soybeans stored in the plant. The man was 
working in the cupola of the elevator, 125 ft. 
above ground Oct. 27, when he noticed wood- 
work about a gasoline engine recently installed 
at the top of the shaft, burning, the blaze 
started from the exhaust of the engine. He 
quickly extinguished the flames, which had 
gained little headway. The plant is of concrete 
mainly; it is an old cement plant converted to 
handle grain storage, and a great quantity of 
scyhegre from surrounding country is taken 
there. 


KENTUCKY 


Springfield, Ky.—G. Lloyd Haydon, 83, owner 
of the Haydon Mill & Elvtr. Co. and a native 
of the town, died at his home Noy. 11. He is 
survived by his widow, three daughters and 
two sons, G. R. and Joseph, both of Spring- 
field—A. W. W. 


fie 


Louisville, Ky—The sale of the Frankfort 
Distilleries, Inc., largest of Kentucky independ- 
ents, to the Distillers Corp.—Seagrams, thru 
subsidiary companies, has been announced. The 
reported price was approximately $43,500,000, 
paying $43.50 a share for stock. with a book 
value of about $17 based on cost, whereas the 
approximately 400,000 bbls. of whisky owned 
by the company in Maryland and Kentucky is 
worth far more than the cost. Frankfort had 
plants here and at Baltimore. Sale was said 
to have been due to inheritance taxes on large 
holdings of Lawrence Jones, late head of the 
company. Both the local and Baltimore plants 
are fairly large feed producers. 


MICHIGAN 


Morenci, Mich—The Osgood mill, one of 
the oldest landmarks here, which had been in 
operation almost continuously for nearly 75 
years until it was closed last December, has 
been purchased by Murvin- King and will be 
re-opened. 

Constantine, Mich.—Repairs have been made 
to the Constantine Co-operative Co.’s mill which 
was badly damaged by fire two months ago, 
and the plant is in operation. More than $20,000 
has been spent on new machinery, Peter Miller, 
superintendent, announced. 5 


Parma, Mich—Kenneth Pulling is new man- 
ager of the Parma Co-operative Elevator, start- 
ing his new duties Nov. 1. Frank Gilmore has 
been acting manager since the resignation of 
Alger Hicks. Mr. Pulling has been at the 
elevator for the past several weeks getting ac- 
quainted with the work preparatory to taking 
charge. 


Mancelona, Mich.—J. Paul Wisler, well known 
hardware merchant here for many years, has 
purchased the Mancelona Co-op. Ass’n building 
and will start a new business, the Wisler Farm 
Store. Mr. Wisler is installing grinding and 
mixing equipment for stock and poultry feed. 
General farm equipment and repairs and supplies 


for poultry raising will be carried in’ stock.. 


Feed and hay are on hand now, and the grind- 
ing and mixing will be carried on as soon as 
the equipment can be assembled. C. B. Skinner 
will be in charge as manager. 


MINNESOTA 


Rochester, Minn.—D. Eldon Roddis is now 
associated with his father, David Roddis, in 
the Roddis Feed Co. 

Welcome, Minn——The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
plans to rebuild its elevator that was destroyed 
by fire Sept. 15.—F. E. 

Windom, Minn.—Elevator No. 1 of the Co- 
operative Elvtr. Co. was destroyed by fire 
early in the morning of Nov. 11. 

Pipestone, Minn.—A 40x56 ft. addition is being 
built to the warehouse of the Pipestone Grain 


Co., owned and operated by I. L. Tobias and 
son. 
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Hitterdal, Minn.—Nels J. Roos, 66, an officer 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co., died Oct. 25. 


Ellsworth, Minn—A new 30-ton scale and 
new steel grain pit have been installed at the 
E. A. Brown Co., Inc:, elevator of which Ed 
Watkins is manager. ’ 

Blooming Prairie, Minn—The Farmers Co- 
op. Elvtr. Ass’n will build two corn cribs with 
a capacity of 1,200 bus. of corn each. The 
cribs will be 8x32 ft. and 10 ft. high. 

Huntley, Minn—Larry Babcock, well known 
manager of the Huntting Elevator for the past 
six years, has been inducted into the armed 
forces. Elmo Lane, former assistant manager, 
has succeeded him as manager of the elevator. 


St. Paul, Minn—W. C. Covington, regional 


- feed, seed and grain specialist connected with 


the O.P.A. at Des Moines, Ia., is in the St. Paul 
district office Nov. 24 and 25. He will meet 
with members of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers and Distributors Ass’n, and will an- 
swer questions regarding O.P.A. regulations. 

Glencoe, Minn—The Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co. will rebuild its feed mill to house 
new machinery, doubling the capacity of its 
grinding department. Priorities for the equip- 
ment and material have been obtained and con- 
tract for the improvement has been let, L. H. 
Patten, manager, stated. 

DULUTH LETTER 

Conrad Littlegard, Grand Forks, N. D., doing 
business as the Kelly Grain Company, Kelly, 
N. D., has made application for membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade—F. G. C. 


With but a few weeks left before navigation 
on the Great Lakes comes to a close vesselmen 
and shippers are concentrating their efforts to 
get boats to load grain under contract and 
forward to eastern ports in case of unfavorable 
weather developing in the final stretch —F. G. C. 


Coarse grains have been in very good demand 
at peak prices, but keen competition by outside 
markets at much higher bids ‘have drawn sup- 
plies largely away from here and business in 
the different commodities has been on a rather 
scanty scale. For a time local houses did a 
fair business in feed barley, but this has 
flattened out to near nothing now. Occasionally 
a car or so of oats, or rye sell, otherwise sup- 
plies are thin and trade blank. A good mill 
and elevator demand for spring wheat has 
absorbed commission house offerings at firmer 
limits and advance with the futures. Little or 
no durum wheat is arriving here for local 
trade, bulk of the daily receipts being taken 
up for outside accounts.—F. G. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


General Mills, Inc., has let contract for 
construction of a tile office building, to cost 
$20,000. 

Frank J. Krantz has been appointed acting 
general traffic manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., succeeding the late Harry F. Young. 

The Kellogg Milling Corp. is building addi- 
tional warehouse facilities of concrete block 
construction, to be completed Jan. 1; cost, 
$20,000. 

Clarence M. Hidding, general manager of 
the Purity Oats Division, General Mills, Inc., 
at Keokuk, Ia., has been transferred to the 
local executive offices of the company where 
he will assume larger responsibilities in addi- 
tion to retaining responsibility for the com- 
pany’s units in Keokuk. 
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direction to all of 5 departments available from a 

your master station without cut-ins. Personnel can 
contact you. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Mo.—A fire attributed to a motor in 
the elevator slightly damaged the Kelso Milling 
Co.’s building at Twelfth and Sergeant Ave. 
recently. 

St. Louis, Mo—Eldred A. Cayce, general 
manager of the Circleville O., plant ef Ralston 
Purina Co. for the past three years, has been 
promoted to the general offices here where he 
will be associated with the purchasing depart- 
ment. The transfer becomes effective Jan. 1. 


to oper- 
te . . . costing not more than I5c a 
month, Write for further details. 
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Platte City, Mo.—The Keys Milling Co. was 
purchased recently by T. C. Swaney of Kansas 
City, Mo. He is continuing to operate the mill 
as a feed plant. The flour mill unit remain 
idle for the present. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Vincel Imhoff, 60, for a 
number of years a state grain ins»ector here, 
died at his home in California, Mo., recently, 
following an illness of several months due 
to a heart ailment—P. J. P. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Ralston Purina Co. has leased 
60,000 sq. ft. of space in a building at Main 
and Sidney Sts. The structure is equipped with 
automatic sprinkler system and. is served by a 
Missouri-Pacific R. R. Co. private switch— 
Perlis 

Sikeston, Mo.—Henry Smith, 42, employee 
of the Scott County Milling Co., sustained a 
scalp injury Nov. 13 when he was knocked 
down by a freight train. He was returning to 
work after lunch when he was hit by the 
freight train which was backing up on the 
track.—P. J: P. 


Kansas City, Mo. — The Kansas City Grain 
Club held a dinner meeting the evening of 
Noy. 22 at Hotel President. Legislative matters 
and the question of retaining present quarters 
in the Board of Trade building or reoccupying 
the old home of the Exchange at Eighth and 
Wyandotte Sts., recently purchased by the Ex- 
change, were discussed. 


Kansas City, Mo—Charles T. Manley, well 
known popcorn processing plant owner, became 
the owner of 1,760 acres of land in northwest 
Missouri for which he paid $115,000. The land, 
once part of the famous Rankin estate, is largely 
ranch acreage, but Mr. Manley stated he will 
devote some of it to popcorn raising and pro- 
duce cattle on about 1,280 acres. The Manley 
popcorn elevator is located at Tarkio. 


Pleasant Hill, Mo.—The three-story Mound- 
ridge Milling Co. plant was destroyed by fire 
Noy. 10, loss to the equipment and building 
estimated at $15,000. Added to the loss were 
4,000 bus. of wheat, 2,000 bus. of corn and 
1,000 bus. of oats—P. J. P—The plant had 
not been used to mill flour for many months, 
Willis Pereau, mgr., stated, but had been run- 
ning day and night grinding government wheat 
for feed. 

Mexico, Mo.—The Missouri Farmers Ass'n, 
which purchased the W. W. Pollock Milling & 
Elvtr. Co. mill here, has been granted priorities 
for its soybean plant and mill machinery from 
Washington, D. C., and workmen have started 
construction, M. C. Maze, manager, recently 
announced. Horner & Wyatt have the contract. 
Total investment is estimated at approximately 
$98,000 and it will require at least three months 
to complete. Complete reconstruction of the 
internal structure of the building is included 
in the reconstruction program. Two expellers 
with a capacity of processing 500,000 bus. of 
soybeans per year will be installed. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Neb—J. H. Elliot suffered a broken 
leg in an accident at the Gooch Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. mill recently—P. J. P. 


Reynolds, Neb.—Fire Nov. 17 destroyed three 
government wheat bins in gts were stored a 
large amount of grain—P.J.P 

Oak, Neb.—The Oak Rolté: Mills was pur- 
chased at auction recently by Reuben Engel- 
hardt. Vic Hoffman will operate the mill. 


Fairbury, Neb.—E. M. Baker, district man- 
ager for the Moorman Stock Food Co., died of 
a heart attack as he sat in the lobby of Hotel 
Crete Nov. 4. 

St. Paul, Neb—The St. Paul Co-operative 
Grain Ass’n, C. E. Woolman, manager, re- 
cently sold at public auction its east coal sheds 
on the B, & M. railroad right-of-way. 

Omaha, Neb.—Harold Roth, vice-pres. and 
general manager of Omar, Inc., is one of 19 
company executives named to the milling indus- 
try’s national advisory comite to the O.P.A. 


Naponee, Neb.—Orvill Kenneman was con- 
fined to his home for several days recently, the 
result of a fall at the elevator in which he in- 
jured his back. 

Palmyra, Neb—Joe Dowding, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator for the past nine years, re- 
signed recently and accepted a position as man- 
ager of an elevator at Ohiowa, Neb. He will 
move there about Dec. 1. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Claire Lavern Mock, 19, of 
Springview, Neb., formerly foreman at the 
Gooch Mill & Elvtr. Co. plant, was killed in 
a bomber crash on Oct. 22 at Head Quarters 
Co., 2nd Bn. 541 Parachute Infantry. 


Scribner, Neb.—Work of overhauling the 
Farmers Co-op. Mercantile Co. elevator has 
been completed. Among the improvements was 
the installation of a new distributor, all new 
spouting and replacement of- elevator buckets. 


Lincoln, Neb. — State Agriculture Director 
Rufus Howard has urged the W.P.B. to release 
to Nebraska mills available machinery for 
processing soybeans. He said the mills’ appli- 
cation for machinery has been on file with the 
W.P.B. “for some time”. 


Humboldt, Neb—All salesmen of the O. A. 
Cooper Co. were called here for two weeks’ 
special schooling in the feed and flour mill 
early this month. The company is behind on 
its orders and took advantage of the situation 
by giving its salesmen special instruction. 


Nebraska City, Neb—A large supply of soy- 
beans were damaged in a fire caused by an 
overheated drying device at Butler-Welsh ele- 
vator the night of Nov. 7. The blaze was 
quickly extinguished, the damaged beans in 
the area of the fire the only loss of conse- 
quence. The large elevator is filled with grains. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Thomas H. McCarthy, 52, 
an employee of the Gooch Milling Co., was 
suffocated when trapped in a 72-ft. bin into 
which he had fallen Noy. 5. He had been 
sent to the cupola to aid discharge of feed 
from a chute into the bin. It was thought he 
fell or was knocked from the swing suspended 
over the chute. There were no witnesses to 
the accident and it was some time later that 
his predicament was discovered. When he was 
removed: unconscious from the bin, a pulmotor 
squad and doctor labored for some time but 
failed to revive him. Mr. McCarthy had been 
ao at the mill for the past year and a 
half. 


Omaha, Neb.—Directors of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange named at the recent annual meeting 
were: Harold Roth, general manager of Omar, 
Inc.; E. L. Cahill, sec’y of the Burns Grain 
Co.; C. H. Wright, general manager of the 
Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. At a meeting of 
the Board Nov. 16 the following officers were 
elected: Frank C. Bell of the Bell Trimble 
Grain Co., pres.; G. F. Dristy of Updike Grain 
Corp., re-elected first vice-pres.; D. O. Aller, 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co.; re-elected second vice- 
pres.; R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain 
Co., treas.; Frank P. Manchester, re-elected 
sec’y, an office he has held continuously since 
1909. This was the third time that Mr. Bell 
has been elected to the presidency of the Ex- 
change. 
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Lewellen, Neb— Oscar Morris is new manager 
of the Beard Grain Co. elevator. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Rutland, Vt.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved the purchase by the Atlan- 
tic & St. Lawrence R. R. of a line of railroad 
from Island Pond, Vt., to the Canadian boundary 
and authorized the Atlantic & St. Lawrence to 
issue $6,286,000 of capital stock, consisting of 
62,860 shares of par value of $100 each. The 
stock is to be used to replace sterling shares, 
to acquire an elevator property and to reim- 
burse the Canadian National for advances for 
improvements to Dec. 31, 1942. The I.C.C. dis- 
missed for want of jurisdiction the part of the 
application seeking to purchase an_ elevator 
from the Canadian National. 


NEW JERSEY 


Centerton, J.—An investigation of the 
cause for the disastrous fire that destroyed 
the George Schalick & Sons feed mill Oct. 5 
in which two firemen lost their lives and a 
third was injured has revealed that it probably 
resulted from a carelessly cast-away cigarette 
or match on the ground adjoining the loading 
platform. Several loads of grain had been 
brought to the mill that day and emptied into 
the pit, the loose grain and badly damaged 
bags discarded and piled on the ground. The 
fire started in this accumulation. The blaze, 
when first discovered by a near-by resident, 
was small. Her son hurried to the spot, at- 
tempting to beat out the fire with empty grain 
sacks while she ran to notify Mr. Schalick, 
who was in his office, having just completed 
a round of the plant, during which he cut off 
the power at the main switch. The spreading 
flames and sparks set fire to the tar paper 
siding of the building and flashed like tinder 
along one side of the plant which had not been 
covered with corrugated iron as had other 
parts of the new building. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The National W.L.B. has 
approved a 4c an hour general wage increase 
for workers in Darling & Co., retroactive to 
last Feb. 15. The original application for a 
5c increase was rejected by W.L.B. last April 
on grounds the hold-in-line order would be 
violated. An appeal by the company and union 
resulted in the 4c order. Approximately 50 
employees are affected.—G. E. T. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Henry Korn, widely known 
superintendent of the Saskatchewan Pool Ele- 
vator, died unexpectedly Nov. 15. He had been 
identified with local elevators for over 30 years, 
starting his grain trade career in the Husted 
Mill. Mr. Korn was an advocate of greater 
speed in grain handling, and has been given 
credit for many of the improved methods and 
machinery which have been an important factor 
in the rapid handling that has enabled the 
Buffalo elevators to handle annually such a 
large volume of grain. His loss will be felt 
keenly, not only by the grain elevator trade 
but by his host of friends thruout the country. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Grenora, N. D.—The H. E. Wicklund ele- 
vator is being repaired and repainted. 


Clyde, N..D.—The Clyde Grain Co. is a 
new member enrolled by the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of North Dakota. 


Leeds, N. D—The Nordheugen Supply Co. 
will construct a feed grinding building, two- 
story, 24x28 ft., of reinforced concrete.—F. E. 

Lawton, N. D.—The elevator of the Lawton 
Grain & Farmers Elvtr. Co. burst recently, 
spilling thousands of bushels of grain on the 
ground. 

Minot, N. D—Work is underway on the 
construction of a feed grinding building by the 
Occident Elevator. Cost is estimated at $5,250. 
—F, E. 


Nash, N. D.—Clifford Natvig, of Coopers- 
town, has been named new manager of the 
Nash Grain & Trading Co. to succeed A. C. 
Larson, resigned. 


Enderlin, N. D—Ed Kuhn, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator, got his limit of 10 ducks, 
mostly mallards, with one shot. He used a 
12-gage Winchester gun with No. 8 shot. 

Edgeley, N. D—F. W. Palmer, manager of 
the Occident Elevator for the past 16 years, 
has resigned and moved to Bismarck. He had 
been in the grain business here for 32 years. 
Dewey Burkett has succeeded him as manager 
of the elevator.—F. E. 

Fargo, N. D.—Ralph F. Gunkelman, widely 
known through his connection with Interstate 
Seed & Grain Co., has opened an office in the 
Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. Building 
from which he is supervising operation of ele- 
vators at Gardner and Grandin, N. D., and 
conducting a general grain and seed brokerage 
business. Mr. Gunkelman is a hard and earnest 
worker in Association interests and has a host 
of friends in grain and seed circles who wish 
him success in his latest venture. 


Grand Forks, N. D—A net profit of $303,791 
was produced by North Dakota’s state mill and 
elevator association during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, an audit report approved by the 
state board of auditors showed. Audit showed a 
surplus on that date of $655,109; assets of $4,- 
458,762, exclusive of taxes received by the state 
in payment of mill and elevator bonds and bond 
interest. Liabilities totaled $3,793,653. Flour 
production increased by 192,542 bbls., and sales 
increased by 164,958 bbls. over the preceding 
12-month period, the report showed.—P. J. P. 

Verona, N. D.—With a crew of 20 men rush- 
ing the work, the new Verona Farmers Union 
elevator is now 50 per cent completed. The 
structure will have a capacity of 30,000 bus.; 
measure 25x36x60 ft. and will be modern thru- 
out. Equipped with electric motors, the plans 
also include a modern office and latest furnish- 
ings. Contractor J. H. Fisch expects to com- 
plete the building by Christmas. The elevator 
will replace the one destroyed last May by 
fire and will fill a much needed place in the 
community. P. G. Gowan is local manager with 
Simon Fritz, assistant. 
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Selz, N. D.—The annex of the Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator burst open recently, spill- 
ing a quantity of grain on the ground. 

Jamestown, N. D.—The Occident Elevator 
was badly damaged by fire the evening of 
Nov. 13. The blaze starting in the top of the 
feed mill just after N.P. train No. 4 passed 
thru throwing sparks, went up the spout to 
the cupola which burned off, then down the 
leg well taking two complete legs with drives 
and motors, also manlift. The local fire de- 
partment with five hose lines, assisted by two 
lines furnished by the N.P. Railway, pumped 
tons of water into the burning elevator that 
contained over 20,000 bus. of grain including 
1,500 bus. of flax. In the 10 degrees above 
zero weather that prevailed, the mass of flooded 
debris was converted into solid ice. 


OHIO 


Paulding, O—The Waters Feed Mill recently 
constructed a concrete drive and pit for unload- 
ing grain from trucks and trailers. A conveyor 
for loading ground feed onto trucks also has 
been installed. 


Greenville, O.—The Greenville Farmers Ex- 
change operated by G. D. Stemen for the past 
three years has been sold to Dale Teaford, 
Greenville R.R. 3. The new owner has been 
closely connected with livestock feeding for 
many years. 


Newark, O.—The J. A. Black Co. feed ware- 
house in East Newark was destroyed by fire 
the morning of Noy. 10, the loss estimated at 
approximately $10,000. Several tons of feed 
burned. The loss is covered by insurance E. G. 
Warner, manager, stated—P. J. P. 


Circleville, O—The Pickaway Grain Co. has 
taken steps to eliminate a fire hazard at its 
west end plant by construction of a new cob 
burner. Many times in the last several years 
the fire department has been called to the 


‘ company’s plant where fire had broken out in: 


the cob pile. 


Akron, O.—Harry Botzum of Botzum Bros., 
the last of five brothers active in business here 
for many years, died Nov. 9, aged 71 years. 
The brothers came from Botzum. They operated 
a feed, grain and seed business and were in- 
terested in other business enterprises. The 
feed company would have been in business 50 
years Novy. 13. 


Circleville, O—Hal Dean, who hdas_ been 
assistant manager at the local plant of the 
Ralston Purina Co., will become manager fol- 
lowing the promotion of Eldred A. Cayce, gen- 
eral manager, to the company’s general offices 
at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 1. Vaden Couch will 
fill vacancy made by Mr. Dean’s advancement. 
Mr. Couch operated a country elevator for 
three years prior to becoming affliated with the 
Ralston Purina Co., and for the past five years 
has engaged in sales for the company in the 
Washington C.H. area. Mr. Cayce came here 
in 1940, as successor to Ray E. Rowland, who 


now is a vice-president of the Ralston Purina 
Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Lawton, Okla.—The Farmers Union Co-oper- 
ative Exchange elevator and its contents were 
damaged by fire recently. 


Ardmore, Okla. —W. M. Gwyn, sec’y-treas. 
of the Ardmore Milling Co., who underwent 
an operation at Hardy Sanitarium recently, is 
making satisfactory recovery. 
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Guthrie, Okla—Fire resulting from an over- 
heated bearing caused an estimated damage of 
$150 to the Empire Mill elevator Nov. 9. 
Damage was limited to woodwork around a 
conveyor. : 


Enid, Okla. — The Consumers Co-operative 
Ass’n, North Kansas City, Mo. on Nov. 15 
has purchased and taken over operation of the 
Palacek Bros. feed mill. Howard A. Cowden, 
Ass'n president, said plans are to obtain a soy- 
bean mill, cotton seed mill and a plant for the 
dehydration of alfalfa later. The co-operative 
has been interested in the feed business for 
many years and determined to enter it in a 
substantial way. The mill’s name will be 
changed to Consumers Co-operative Ass’n, and 
will be used primarily to serve member dealers. 


Stilwell, Okla—A draw bar on one of the 
cars of the northbound K.C.S, freight No. 42 
dropped down to the.track in the north edge 
of town Nov. 2 at 10:30 a. m., eighteen cars piled 
up, some containing high octane (aviation gaso- 
line), which ignited, requiring only a few sec- 
onds to transform the scene into a blazing in- 
ferno. The grain elevator of Reese & Etheridge 
Produce Co., owned by R. L. Reese, Perry 
Etheridge and C. J. Carson unfortunately was 
adjacent to the wreck. Quickly the flames ig- 
nited the structure, burning it to the ground. 
The elevator was packed to the ceiling with 
bean baskets that would have been used to 
harvest the 1944 bean crop. The intense heat 
of the raging flames coupled with exploding 
tank cars made any effort to save the doomed 
elevator impossible. When the flames died down 
sufficiently to allow spectators to approach the 
scene, at one end of the wreck was found a 
car of raisins, and at the other a car of 
lubricating oil. The contents of both quickly 
disappeared, with such a flurry of scooping up, 
dipping and carrying away (no ration points 
presented) as the community will never see 
again. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Post Falls, Ida—The Kirkpatrick-Nylander 
Feed Mill has started operations with Mr. Ny- 
lander in charge of feed grinding and mixing. 

Portland, Ore. — John Campbell, formerly 
manager of the Greely Elvtr. Co. in Spokane, 
Wash., has taken a position with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vermillion, S. D.—The J. C. Mullaney Grain 
Co. and the National Bank of South Dakota 
recently sponsored a corn show. 


SOUTHEAST 


Graceville, Fla—Fire destroyed the Green- 
wood ‘Products plant on Nov. 7 and 10,000,000 
lbs. of peanuts stored there. G. W. Morrow, 
plant manager, estimated the loss at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. He stated probably about 
se per cent of the peanuts can be salvaged for 
oil. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Ralston Purina Co. has 
moved into the building on Huling, recently 
purchased. Many improvements were made on 
the structure, among them the building was 
made rat-proof. ’ 


GRAIN CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TEXAS 


Perryton, Tex.—The Equity Exchange wood 
elevator burned Nov. 8. 

San Marcos, Tex.—H. F. Wanhorst, recently 
honorably discharged from the Army at Camp 
Hulen, has opened a feed store here. 

Amarillo, Tex—T. C. Dunn has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Uhlmann Grain Co. 
office. He succeeds F. C. “High” Higgins, 
manager here the past 14 years, who joined 
the U. S. Navy, Seabees division. 

Tyler, Tex—Fire, starting in the warehouse 
of the Fant Milling Co. where a large whole- 
sale supply of feed grain and other materials 
was stored the night of Nov. 14, destroyed the 
building and contents at a loss estimated at 
$60,000, and before extinguished, had spread 
to adjoining buildings, burning almost a city 
block.—P. J. P. 

Houston, Tex.—W. C. Homeyer has been 
appointed manager of sales research and nutri- 
tion, feed department, for the Houston Milling 
Co., Inc. Mr. Homeyer has been actively en- 
gaged in research pretaining to poultry, livestock 
and dairy for nearly 25 years. He has been 
director of education and research at the Uni- 
versal Mills, Fort Worth, for 15 years, and 
prior to that was in the poultry department 
of the John Tarleton Agricultural College. 


UTAH 


Layton, Utah—The Layton Milling Co. was 
damaged badly by fire and water when a blaze 
started in a grain bin on the upper floor. An 
employee discovered the fire. Quick, efficient 
work on the part of the Layton fire department 
prevented total destruction of the plant. They 
had the fire extinguished by the time the Ogden 
fire department, also summoned, arrived. 
Heaviest fire damage was in the dust collectors 
and grain bins. A new warehouse has just 
been completed and adjoins the elevator, which 
is one of the largest structures here. A spark 
from a hammer mill is believed to have started 
the fire. 


WISCONSIN 


Emerald, Wis—Wm. Schoenwetter ‘is build- 
ing an addition to the elevator. 

Cambridge, Wis.—The Cambridge Feed & 
Seed Co. has constructed a concrete driveway 
at its mill. 

Princeton, Wis.—Fred W. Schmidt has sold 
his wholesale and retail flour and feed busi- 
ness to Edgar Lange of Menomonee Falls. 

Platteville, Wis—The Henry Cordts feed 
store has been sold to Eastman Cartwright 
Lumber Co., Lancaster, the new owners taking 
possession Nov. 1. 

Milwaukee, Wis——The annual meeting of the 
Central Retail Feed Ass’n will be held here 
June 5, 6, 1944. Headquarters of the conven- 
tion will be at the Hotel Schroeder. 
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Janesville, Wis.—The Farm Feeds, Inc., has 
been incorporated; to deal in farm livestock 
and poultry feed; $10,000 or 100 shares at $100 
each. Chas. E. Arthur, Herb. Schauf and 
Dorothy E. Prox, incorporators. 

Necedah, Wis.—Jos. Moravec, proprietor of 
the Farmers’ Grist Mill, has disposed of his 
stock in trade and fixtures to Meyer Gronik, 
of Gronik, Inc., Milwaukee, brokers, and work 
of arranging items for shipment is well under 
way. 


WYOMING 


Casper, Wyo.—William Valhousky, formerly 
sales manager for the Chadron Milling Co., 
Chadron, Neb., has accepted a position with the 
Nolan Feed Co. 


New Feed Trade-Marks 


KASCO MILLS, INC., Toledo, O., No. 
460,000, for a dog ration. 

CASCO MILLS, INC., Waverly, N. Y., the 
word “Kasco”, No. 461,318, for dog ration. 

ALLIED MILLS, Chicago, Ill., the word 
“Economy”, No. 460,206, for poultry feed. 

THE BORDEN CO., New York, the word 
“Ladpro”, No. 460,518, for poultry feed sup- 
plement. 

ROBERT F. HUNSICKER, doing business 
as Allen Products Co., Allentown, Pa., the 
words “All Pro”, No. 459,581, for dog foods. 

HARRY J. THEOBALD, doing business as 
the Theobald Industries, Kearney, N. J., the 
word “Chuck”, No. 461,332, for dog food. 

G. C. BAILEY, doing business as E. W. 
Bailey & Co., Montpelier, Vt., the name “Bai- 
ley’s’, No. 457,869, for livestock and poultry 
feed. 

STOCKMENS FEED MFG. CO., Clovis, 
N. M., the words “El Rancho” formed of rope, 
No. 462,523, for mixed feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 

GEO. A. JEFFREYS, doing business as Jeff- 
reys Laboratories, Salem, Va. The word “Kaf- 
Gro”, No. 461,658, for feeds containing bio- 
chemically processed yeast, vitamins, enzymes 
and lactic acid. 

SECURITY MILLS, Knoxville, Tenn., the 
word “Security”, No. 461,572, for animal and 
poultry feeds. 

LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS CO., Dayton, O., 
the words “Lacto-Vita”, No. 460,704, for blend 
of proteins, vitamins, iodine and minerals used 
in the preparation of poultry rations, hog con- 
centrates, dog and fox feeds, pig meal and dairy 
ration. 


For selling corn over the ceiling price the 
federal court at Springfield, Ill. gave the gov- 
ernment judgment against Walter Wolbrink of 
Ursa for $135.09, and against L. H. Mamer of 
Fieldon for $829.50, both farmers. 


-——— TORNADO BLOWERS 


Blows and Sprays 


TORNADO Blowers are the most powerful 
and durable portable blowers made. They are 


specially designed for heavy duty, commer- 


The Tornado Blower can quickly be con- 
verted Into a powerful sprayer by at- 
taching a one-gallon spray tank in place 
of the rubber nozzle. Will keep your 
plant or warehouse free of weevils, 
grain moths, etc. 
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Grape Fruit Pulp as Dairy Feed 


About one-third of the total weight of grape- 
fruit and oranges entering a citrus cannery 
ultimately is used as human food. The remain- 
ing portion of the fruit formerly was lost in 
processing, or was disposed of as cannery waste 
at considerable expense. The peel, rag, and 
seed provide a large potential source of feed 
for cattle. By drying this material the citrus 
canning industry has changed a liability into an 
asset, reducing the cost of disposal, and con- 
verting the by-product into a non-perishable 
salable feed. The present utilization of the 
material resulted in the Florida production of 
18,623 tons of dried citrus pulp during the 
1939-1940 season. 


The dried grapefruit pulp used in most of 
the present investigations was the product orig- 
inally on the market in 1932. The pulp was 
dried commercially using grapefruit rag, seed, 
and peel direct from a cannery. This material 
was passed between large corrugated rollers 
which cut the peel into narrow strips, crushed 
the seeds, and squeezed out much of the “free” 
water. This rolled material was conveyed into 
a large drier, where it was subjected to direct 
heat from an oil-burning furnace, and reduced 
to about 4 per cent moisture. When bagged and 
stored in a warehouse the grapefruit pulp ab- 
sorbed water from the atmosphere until it at- 
tained a moisture content of 10 to 12 per cent. 


The process of manufacture was changed pri- 
or to the second and third comparative feeding 
trials. The product used in those trials was 
prepared by adding a small amount of a cal- 
cium compound to the macerated pulp. This 
set free a part of the “bound” water (water of 
constitution), and allowed more water to be 
removed mechanically from the peel. Some 
soluble material was removed with the water. 
With a shorter drying period, less fuel was 
required than with the earlier process. This 
dried citrus pulp had a light grayish color and 
a pleasant aroma. 

Slightly increased milk yields while the cows 

received the grapefruit pulp ration were offset 
by increased consumption of feed and corre- 
sponding body gains during the periods on beet 
pulp. These differences were within the limits 
of error in working with biological materials, 
_ Based on chemical composition, total digest- 
ible nutrients and results obtained in the com- 
parative feeding ,trials, dried grapefruit pulp is 
considered to be the equal of dried beet pulp 
in rations for milk production. 

Dried grapefruit pulp was palatable to dairy 
cows, even after they had received their full 
regular feed. 

Dried grapefruit pulp is a bulky feed, the 
weight varying according to the process of 
manufacture. The average density of dried 
grapefruit pulp was .71 pounds per quart, and 
of dried grapefruit meal .97 pounds. 

Dried grapefruit pulp, used in these trials, 
yielded 1.2 per cent of digestible crude protein 
and 76.0 per cent of total digestible nutrients. 
The proportion of seeds contained and the vari- 
ety of grapefruit would affect the composition 
and digestible nutrients slightly. 

Slightly. more milk and butterfat were pro- 
duced while the cows received dried grapefruit 
pulp, but feed consumption and body weights 
were slightly greater during the periods on 
dried beet pulp. Results indicate that these two 
by-products are practically equal in feeding val- 
ue when supplied as bulky carbohydrate feeds 
to dairy cows. 

No flavor characteristic of either dried grape- 
fruit pulp or dried beet pulp was noted in the 
milk obtained during these feeding trials, 

Dried citrus pulps is a desirable bulky carbo- 
hydrate concentrate for use in the rations of 
dairy cattle—Bulletin 354, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


This debenture thing for farm relief 
doesn’t get any cheers out of us whatsoever. To 
our way of thinkin’, what farm relief needs is 
not Debenturing but Debunking. 
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International Wheat Relief Pool 


A substantial stockpile of wheat has been 
accumulated by the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain as part of the 100,000,000 bus. 
international relief pool, reports Director Leh- 
man. The United States is to supply 50,000,000 
bus. 

Argentina is a member of the pool. 


Flour Subsidy to Cure Ceiling 


Failure 


The flour ceiling and uncontrolled wheat 
prices have created a squeeze that soon will 
compel mills to close. 

Sensing that a flour shortage would result 
the administration will make effective a subsidy 
determined by the difference between the 
wheat prices on which the flour ceilings in 
MPR 296 were based and the average prevail- 
ing wheat prices. The rate of subsidy will be 
determined once a month and will remain in 
effect for a month at a time. It will be an- 
nounced close to the end of each calendar 
month and the rate so announced will remain 
effective through the following month. 

There will be four subsidy rates—one ap- 
plicable to the Pacific Coast milling region to 
all types of wheat milled therein ; wheat milled 
east of the Pacific Coast will be, subject to 
three subsidy rates—one for hard wheat, one 
for soft wheat and one for durum. 

A subsidy will be paid per bushel of wheat 
ground during the subsidy period, except that 
it will not apply to wheat ground to cover un- 
filled orders on the books when it goes into 
effect. When the subsidy goes off mills will be 
entitled to collect the subsidy on unfilled orders 
then in existence, provided these orders are 
‘delivered within 120 days, and provided the 


total unfilled order balance at that time is not. 


greater than the mill’s unfilled orders at the 
beginning. 

In the case of small mills which ground less 
than 110,000 bus. of wheat in the first eleven 
months of 1943, an optional method of report- 
ing wheat grind is allowed. Under the optional 
method the mill would report its grind each 
month and receive the subsidy thereon without 
reference to any outstanding contracts. Any 
mill which elects to operate under this plan 
would not be eligible to obtain a subsidy on 
outstanding contracts in existence at the end 
of the subsidy period. 

The paying agency will be the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Mills are to report 
their grind within thirty days after the end 
of each month to a branch office of RFC. The 
experience of the meat packing and creamery 
industries is that RFC branch offices issue 
subsidy checks within a few days of date of 
claim. 

No announcement has been made as yet as 
to the effective date of the subsidy program. 
The Millers National Ass’n says “The best 
guess at the moment is Dec. 1, but that is not 
based upon any official statement. It is possible 
that the subsidy program may be announced on 
a certain date and made retroactive to an 
earlier date.” 


Lend-Lease Grain 


Roy F. Hendrickson, director of food dis- 
tribution of the W.F.A., in an address at the 
Food Forum, Albany, N. Y., Nov. 18, stated 
that since March, 1941, when lend-lease began 
to Noy. 1, we have shipped to Great Britain 
555,000 long tons of grain; and that during the 
12 months beginning Oct. 1, 1943, we expect 
to ship 335,000 long tons of grain. 

Since December, 1941, when we made our 
first food shipment to Russia, to Nov. 1, our 
deliveries have included about 390,000 long tons 
of grains, and for the 12 months beginning Oct. 
1, 1943, we plan to send the Russians 1,098,000 
long tons of grain. 


Sampling of Feeds for. Analysis 


Under the feedingstuffs law the Agricultural 
Experimental Station is charged only with the 
analysis of samples of feedingstuffs collected by 
the State Inspector under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. It does, however, 
each year analyze a considerable number of 
samples drawn by individuals representing stock 
purchased by them for their own use. The: ob- 
ject of the purchaser who asks to have the sam- 
ples analyzed is usually to satisfy himself 
whether the feed meets its guaranty and if it 
does not, to obtain evidence upon which to base 
a claim for shortage. 


The Station can assume no responsibility for 
the sampling of these unofficial samples but can 
attest only the accuracy of the analysis of the 
sample as submitted. It is practically impossible 
to secure a representative sample of a feeding- 
stuff composed of several ingredients varying 
widely in composition without the aid of a sam- 
pling tube for drawing the sample and proper 
equipment for mixing it. A feed may contain 
as one of its ingredients gluten meal averaging 
40 per*cent protein, and as another ingredient 
oat mill feed averaging five per cent protein. 
These materials are so different in physical con- 
dition that the shaking in transit tends to sep- 
arate them even tho they may have been per- 
fectly mixed by the manufacturer before bag- 
ging. It is apparent that an accurate sample 
of a ton of this feed can only be had by draw- 
ing a core from several bags. The official 
method requires ten. Since a_ representative 
sample is as essential as an accurate analysis in 
judging the value of a shipment of feed, it is 
evident that a satisfactory adjustment can seldom 
be effected on the basis of an unofficial sample. 


Notwithstanding the objections which may be 
raised to the analysis of samples taken without 
proper sampling equipment, the Station is dis- 
posed to continue this work as long as there is 
evidence that it constitutes a useful service. The 
samples so submitted should be drawn from at 
least ten bags in a manner which will insure 
that the small lot sent for analysis is as accu- 
rately representative as possible of the large lot 
from which it is taken. Because of the cost of 
labor and materials, 4n analysis is not usually 
warranted on a sample drawn from less than a 
one-ton lot of feed. 


A one pound sample is sufficient for the analy- 
sis. It should be sent in a glass jar or tin box 
to prevent loss of fine particles or a change in 
the moisture content. In order that the depart- 
ment may have a satisfactory record of the 
sample analyzed, and may know whether or not 
the manufacturer and the dealer are complying 
with the requirements of the law, the following 
information should be submitted concerning each 
sample. 
Brand 


PPOCOIN (ire Seale cale lek «i 20. HAO ee ee 


Crude Fiber 
Ingredients 


Number. of Spee In lots...» ateess caca nauk 
Number of bags sampled 
Price per 200 PGs cine 3. soa heme a awaeeres ou 
“YOMP VAMC . gM at ls... 0a aed te em aa 

Your-address / saaeats » .. sso dane 
Your reason for requesting analysis. . 


See ea ee ee ed sae 


New Hampshire Agricultural 
Station, Durham, N. H. 


Experiment 


Absenteeism in August as a result of sick- 
ness, nonindustrial accidents, and personal rea- 
sons caused the loss of 39,550,000 man days in 
American industry, according to estimates based 
on the regular monthly survey of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. This figure is 
almost 4,000,000 man days greater than the 
35,680,000 man days lost for the same reasons 
during July. 


SCALE TICKETS 
FOR GRAIN BUYERS 


plicating contains 100 leaves of white bond 
paper, each leaf bearing five tickets, macnine 
perforated for easy removal, and 100 leaves 
of yellow post office paper, each leaf bearing 
five duplicates which remain in the book. 
Also 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon, Size of book 
56%x13% inches, check bound, well printed. 
Each leaf is one ticket wide and five tickets 
deep. Order 51 Duplicating 500 tickets. Price, 
$1.25, plus postage. Weight, 1% Ibs. 


Crop Delivery Record (Duplicating) — 
This multiple load scale ticket form has two 
tickets to a page so that grain from two 
farmers may be recorded without turning a 
leaf. Bach ticket is ruled to record receipt of 
23 loads including the date, hauler’s name of 
each load, gross, tare. and net, and has.spaces 
at the bottom for recording the total bushels, 
the price, the check number, and the total 
amount paid in settlement. Especially con- 
venient when a farmer sells his entire crop 
at one time, delivering all of it within a few 
days. Originals (120) of attractive goldenrod 
bond paper, 120 duplicates of manila, and 8 
sheets of No. 1 carbon paper to the book, with 
heavy gray pressboard covers, cut flush. Spiral 
wire bound so that open book lays flat, or 
may be folded back upon itself in open posi- 
tion to facilitate entries. Size, 844x10% inches. 
Shipping weight, 2 lbs. Price, $1.25 each. 
plus postage. Order Crop Delivery Record, 
Form 69 Spiral. 


Improved Grain Tickets —using Form 
19GT as a scale book saves much time and 
labor as one writing with the use of carbon 
will give you a complete record and a ticket 
for the hauler. Each of the 125 original leaves 
bears four scale tickets, printed on white 
bond, machine perforated. Each ticket is 3 
inches wide by 6% long. The 125 duplicate 
leaves are printed on manila, but not per- 
forated. Check bound at top of tickets with 
hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book ar- 
ranged horizontally. Each book is 71x12 
inches, supplied with 5 sheets of No. 1 carbon. 
Duplicating. Weight, 2% Ibs. Order i9GT 
Dup. Price, $1.35, plus postage. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book — contains 
160 leaves bearing 600 originals and 600 dupli- 
eates, four originals and four duplicates print- 
ed on each leaf and perforated so outer half 
of each leaf may be folded back on the dupli- 
cate, thus giving an exact copy of all entries 
on the original. Leaves of white bond are 
machine perforated between tickets so they 
may be easily removed without tearing. Du- 
Pplicate remains attached to original until all 
entries are completed. Check bound, size 9% 
x11 inches, and supplied with 6 sheets of No. 
1 carbon. Order Form 78. Weight, 2% Ibs. 
Price, $1.45, plus postage. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book — 
A labor-saving scale ticket book in which the 
buyer keeps a carbon copy of the entries made 
on every scale ticket issued, so altered or 
spurious tickets may be readily detected. 

This book contains 100 leaves of white bond 
Paper, machine perforated, bearing 800 tickets, 
inter-leaved with 100 blank manila sheets. 
Well printed and bound In heavy board covers. 
Supplied with 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon paper, 
size 8%x11 inches. Order Form 62. Price, 
$1.55, plus postage. Weight 3 Ibs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving 


Book— This book is designed to facilitate 
the work of country buyers during the busy 
season when each farmer fs delivering a num- 
ber ef loads daily. Each leaf bears two tickets 
and is perforated down the middle so that 
when the sheet is folded back on itself, and 
a sheet of carbon inserted, an exact duplicate 
will be made of each entry on the other side 
of the sheet. Each leaf has room for name 
of farmer and the haulers of 34 loads In du- 
plicate. Outer half may be torn out and given 
to the farmer or sent to headquarters of line 
zompany. The book is 12 x 12 inches, check 
bound with heavy boards, contains 225 leaves 
ruled both sides, and nine sheets of No. 1 
carbon. Order Form 66. Weight, 4 Ibs. Price 
$2.85, plus postage. 


Cash with order for twelve copies of any 
of the above books earns 10% discount. 
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Whey as a Livestock Feed 


By W. V. Price, G. Boustept and I. W. Rupert 
of Wisc. Exp. Sta. 

A great tonnage of whey is produced annu- 
ally as a by-product of Wisconsin’s cheese in- 
dustry. While whey is over 90 per cent water, 
yet the 6 or 7 per cent dry matter contained in 
it is of very high nutritional value. The pro- 
tein, fat, milk sugar, minerals, and vitamins 
making up this dry matter should be utilized to 
the best possible effect especially during these 
war times. 


The composition of whey differs because the 
milk from which it comes is not always alike 
and the cheesemaking operations vary. 

Milk and whey, commonly found at American 
cheddar cheese factories in Wisconsin will con- 
tain the following: 


Constituent Whey 
WVILOI ee nie eta ison ccc ease 93.5 
UN EEN See bi siavayetaisie's oloveiaic rts 0.3 
EOURMIS tale onc 6a da sss nase 3 x 0.8 
Milk sugar (lactose) 4.9 
PARC UTORGUIS) ook ksi ace ce mes ie 0.5 

Total dry matter 6.5 


Whey is usually skimmed to remove the fat 
and the remaimder of the whey solids are a 
valuable feed for hogs, calves and poultry. 
Skimmed whey from swiss, limburger and brick 
cheese factories, even from casein manufacture, 
are essentially the same as whey from American 
cheese factories. 

In addition to the proteins, milk sugar and 
salts or minerals, whey contains liberal amounts 
of certain vitamins. 


WHEY PROTEIN GOOD FOR SUPPLE- 
MENTING GRAIN PROTEINS.— Albumin is 
the chief whey protein because it is soluble in 
water and is not coagulated by rennet; it can 
be coagulated by heat to form albumin cheese. 
Albumin, like casein, contains suitable propor- 
tions of all the essential amino acids to support 
normal growth and reproduction. It is richer 
than casein in cystine, the amino acid so essential 
for growth. This whey protein, because of its 
peculiar chemical nature, is a valuable supple- 
ment for grain proteins. 


MILK SUGAR AIDS DIGESTION.—Milk 
sugar is a carbohydrate. During the process of 
digestion it breaks down slowly to form an acid 
reaction in the intestinal tract; this is regarded 
as a desirable condition because it reduces the 
toxic decomposition products of protein putre- 
faction. Milk sugar favors calcium assimilation 
which tends to increase the formation of stronge 
bones. : 

Since it is soluble in water practically 90 per 
cent of the milk sugar is found in whey. As 
the whey sours a portion of the sugar is changed 
to lactic acid. 


WHEY RICH IN CALCIUM AND PHOS- 
PHORUS.—tThe most abundant and important 
minerals of whey are calcium and phosphorus. 
Other minerals like sodium, potassium and iodine 
are present in small amounts but calcium and 
phosphorus are the most valuable. 

The amounts of calcium and phosphorus in 
whey vary with the composition of the milk and 
somewhat according to the type of cheese made 
from the milk. In a normal process of cheese- 
making about 40% of the calcium and 43% of 
the phosphorus of the original milk are found 
in the whey from cheddar cheese; slightly 
smaller proportions of these salts are found in 
the whey from swiss, brick and limburger cheese. 
The differences are small and probably insignifi- 
cant for all practical feeding purposes. 


VITAMINS IN WHEY.—There are several 
vitamins in whey which play an important part 
in good nutrition. With the exception of vitamin 
A, which is associated with the milk fat, whey 
contains in general a large proportion of the 
vitamins found in milk. This fact probably tends 
to explain the demonstrated value of whey as 
a stock food. 


_ Vitamin A is present in whey in very lim- 
ited quantities because this vitamin is associated 


_ with the fat in milk and consequently is almost 


tirely retained in the cheese or is separated 
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from the whey with the small amount of fat 
remaining after the cheesemaking operations. 


Vitamin Bi (thiamin) is the anti-neuritic 
vitamin. Without it there is loss of appetite and 
decreased efficiency of the digestion processes, 
The amount of this vitamin in milk is quite con- 
stant, and, since it is soluble in water, a large 
proportion of it is found in whey. 


Vitamin B, (riboflavin) a growth promot- 
ing vitamin, remains largely in whey. This im- 
portant, valuable vitamin is essential in the 
growth and development of animals and poultry. 


Vitamin C (ascorbic acid), as with all vita- 
mins, is more necessary during periods of active 
growth. It is water soluble and most of it found 
in the original milk is removed from the cheese 
vat with the whey. 


Vitamin D (or provitamin D) is present in 
whey but not in amounts sufficient to prevent 
rickets when the whey is fed to animals. 

Other vitamins known to be present in whey 
are vitamin Bs (vitamin K), vitamin E and 
factor W. 


FEEDING WHEY TO CALVES—A high 
protein concentrate mixture such as the follow- 
ing: corn, 25 lbs; oats, 25 lbs.; middlings, 25 
Ibs.; linseed or soybean meal, 25 lbs, and salt, 
1 lb., is recommended for use with whey until 
the calves become five to six months old. At 
that age, if good legume hay is fed, a mixture 
somewhat lower in protein may be used. 

For younger pigs some protein rich feed, such 
as linseed meal or wheat middlings, should be 
added to barley and whey to balance the ration 
more completely. When corn and whey are fed, 
a supplement should be used even with pigs over 
150 pounds in weight because corn contains less 
protein than barley. If pigs are given all the 
whey they will drink there is no further need, 
even for young pigs in dry lot, of supplying 
protein rich feeds of animal origin. Linseed meal 
and wheat middlings, for example, give entirely 
satisfactory results. 


Springfield, Ill.—Three officers of the Unit- 
ed Farmers of Illinois have filed suit in the 
Sangamon County Circuit Court attacking as 
unconstitutional the payment of $10,500 per 
month to 130 farm and home county advisors 
who are working part time to promote -the 
activities of the Illinois Agricultural Ass’n, 
alleged to be a private enterprise formed for 
the benefit and profit of its members. 


The STEINLITE One 
Minute Moisture Tester 
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From Abroad 


Canada has offered 100,000 tons of wheat 
to alleviate the famine in India. 

Argentina, it is rumored, will permit the 
resumption of trading in wheat for future de- 
livery. 

France’s wheat crop amounted to 236,000,- 
000 bus. compared with 335,000,000 bus. the 
year before. 

Argentina’s exportable surplus of wheat 
has been revised upward by Broomhall, to 
145,250,000 bus. 

The Australian wheat acreage this year is 
estimated at 8,317,000, compared with the li- 
censed 10,950,000 acres of 1942. 


Allowable Dodder Cut 


The maximum number of dodder seed allowed 
in one pound of lespedeza seed has been re- 
duced by the North Carolina State Board of 
Agriculture from 2,500 to 1,000. . 

D. S. Coltrane, assistant to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, says: : 

“We have been waging a fight against this 
parasitic enemy to the growth of lespedeza for 
five years and the fact that this state leads 
the nation in the production of lespedeza seed 
is due in North Carolina in no small part to 
the work which has been done by seed processors 
and dealers,” 


Open interest in rye futures on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade is several times as great 
as the amount of rye in store available for de- 
livery, leading to an investigation of the holders 
of contracts, by the F.D.A. and the Board of 
Trade. Individual open interests of 25,000 bus. 
or more must be reported to the business con- 
duct committee. 


Development of 10,000 acres of rice land 
with use of prisoners of war looms as a possi- 
bility with the disclosure that James A. Crain, 
manager of the Lee Wilson plantation prop- 
erties of Wilson, Ark., had leased the aban- 
doned Civilian Conservations Corps camp near 
Jonesboro, Ark., and plans to convert it into 
a prison camp. Mr. Crain gained control of 
more than 15,000 acres, most of it state-owned 
and undeveloped, in Craighead and Poinsett 
counties, centering around the old Hood lake 
section—Jas. H. Glass. 


Over 4000 
STEINLITES 


more than all other ELECTRIC 
MOISTURE TESTERS COMBINED 


To make such a record, the Steinlite has to be 
RIGHT. It’s designed and operated on the right basis 
—the electrical impedance principle. 
pioneer group of radio engineers. 
moisture tests are made in one minute by experienced 


Produced by a 
FAST—with it, 


operators; in 2 or 3 minutes by almost any operator. 
ACCURATE—checks against official government oven methods. EASY TO 
USE—almost as easy as tuning a radio. Sold on 10 day Free Trial. Prompt 


shipments on orders placed now. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for 

scales, triers, sieves— 

all grain and seed 
testing equipment 


TEQUIPMENT COMPANY. 


Format, seed TRADt 


REPORTING BUREAU 
FOUNDED 1912 


620 BROOKS BUILDING, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Field Seeds 


Nampa, Idaho.—The new corn drier built 
last summer by Northrup, King & Co., is now 
in operation. 

Some oats tested at the Seed Laboratory 
of Iowa State College have run as low as enly 
25 per cent germination. 

Atlanta, Ga—H. W. Brown, formerly vice 
pres. of the H. G. Hastings Co., who joined 
the company in 1899, died Nov. 7. 

Center Junction, Ia.— The plant of the 
McNeilly Hybrid Seed Corn Co. burned Nov. 
22, with 6,000 bus. of corn. Loss, $80,000. 

Bamberg, S. C.—As the farmers Cash Ex- 
change J. C. Horne will operate the Dickinson 
Feed & Seed Service he recently purchased. 


Manhattan, Kan.—Alfalfa seed amounting 
to 1,200 pounds paid for by farm organizations 
in Kansas will be sent to Russia next month. 

Rupert, Idaho.A branch warehouse in 
charge of Max Hadenfeldt has been opened 
here by the D. Landreth Seed Co.,. of Bristol, 
Pa, 

Thief River Falls, Minn.—The Farmers 
Co-operative Grain & Seed Ass’n will erect a 
warehouse and make improvements costing 
$13,000. 

Emmetsburg, Ia.—Lyle Hubbard has left 
the Dakota Improved Seed Co. to deal in seeds 
of the Turner Hybrid Seed Co., of Grand 
Junction. 

Akron, O.— Harry Botzum of Botzum 
Bros. died Noy. 9 aged 71 years. He was the 
last of five brothers who established the seed 
business here many years ago. 

Boise, Idaho.—Airplane seeding of a 2,000- 
acre burnt over tract was accomplished by the 
U. S. grazing service in 3.5 hours flying time. 
How much of the seed will grow? 

Chicago, Ill—The International Crop Im- 
provement Ass’n will meet Nov. 29 to Dec. 2, 
and review and revise the rules for the certifi- 
cation of all seeds, thru subcommittees. 


Faribault, Minn.— The Farmer Seed & 
Nursery Co. has restored an old furniture 
plant to add two buildings with over 15,000 
square feet of additional storage space. 


Growers had sold up to Oct. 15 about 87 
per cent of the commercial crop of common 
rye-grass seed, 91 per cent of hairy vetch, and 
92 per cent of Austrian winter peas.—U.S.D.A. 

Belle Plaine, Ia—The roof is being placed 
on the new 40x80-ft. drier of the Funk Bros. 
Seed Co. The company has been awarded the 
Treasury “T” flag for its employees’ record 
in buying war bonds. 

Council Bluffs, Ia—C. G. Ouren on Nov. 1 
celebrated the anniversary of the founding of 
the Ouren Seed Co. by the purchase 50 years 
ago of the interest of Mr. Frederick in the 
seed firm of Shugart & Frederick. 

Clear Lake, Ia—Ralph Saxon, seed and 
shrub salesman, pleaded guilty to fraud thru 
the mails and was fined $600. He obtained 
several hundred dollars in commissions from 
the Owatonna Nursery by reporting fictitious 
orders. 


Chicago, Ill—Geo. S. Green, former pres. 
of the Illinois Seed Co., who has resided in 
Florida for several years, on his 80th birth- 
day anniversary recently was presented with an 
album containing messages from several hundred 


friends, aid 


ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI Set Elovsr: 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO., Inc. 


Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, 
pS rae r= merm- Soy Beans, Cew Pees 


Washington, D. C.—Corn cannot be bought 
as seed corn over the ceiling prices unless such 
corn has previously been tested and shown to 
be of such quality and corn bought as seed 
corn at over the ceiling prices.can only be sold 
for seeding purposes, rules the O.P.A. 


Washington, D. C.—Growers had sold up 
to Oct. 15 about 87 per cent of the commercial 
crop of common ryegrass seed, 91 ner cent of 
hairy vetch, and 92 per cent of Austrian winter 
peas. Movement of these seeds has been faster 
than in 1942, but slower than in 1941—U.S.D.A. 


Washington, D. C.—Movement of Sudan 
grass seed from farms this year has been very 
much faster than usual. Up to mid-October 
37 per cent of the commercial crop had been 
sold by growers, compared with 9 per cent 
last year and 7 per cent, the 5-year (1937-41) 
average for October 15. Movement has been 
most rapid in Texas, where nearly half the crop 
had left the hands of growers.—U.S.D.A. 


New Seed Trade-Marks 


W. A. SIMPSON CO., Baltimore, Md., the 
words “Purity” and “Lawn Seed”, No. 461,329, 
for lawn grass seed. 

ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC., 
New Haven, Conn., the word “Texgrow”, No. 
462,106, and blue double stripes obliquely on 
the bag, No. 462,107, both trade-marks for 
garden and field seeds, bulbs and plants. 


Black Market in Clover Seed 


The O.P.A. district office at Des Moines, 
la., reports that farmers in some instances have 
been getting $2 or $3 per 100 pounds over the 
maximum of $27 for alsike clover seed, it was 
reported. 

“Evasion of this regulation will not be con- 
doned,” one official said. “Some prosecutions 
are in process. The government is going to 
purchase some of this seed for lend-lease. It 
will be used for planting in ravaged parts of 
Russia and Asia after the war. 

“We don’t want a black market to dry up the 
supply.” 


Alfalfa Seed Moving Fast 


Movement of alfalfa seed from farms this 
year has been the fastest since 1937. Up to 
Oct. 15, about 67% of the commercial crop had 
been sold by growers, compared with 49% last 
year and 48% the 5-year (1937-41) average. 
Movement has been fastest in Oklahoma and 
Arizona, and slowest in Utah and Wyoming. 

Prices to growers of this seed, averaging 
$33.33 per cwt for clean seed, were the highest 
on record and compared with $25.57 last year 
and $18.32 the 5-year average. 

Estimated production this year, together with 
last year’s in parentheses, in groups of states 
as provided for in OPA maximum price regula- 
tion No. 471 (Amendment 1 of which places 
Oklahoma approved origin seed in central group 
instead of the southern) follows: Northern, 
405,900 bus. (357,800) ; central, 500,100 (365,- 
000) ; southern, 173,400 (254,900) —U.S.D.A. 


Peoria, Ill—Harry G. Atwood, a large 
stockholder, will contest the sale of the Century 
Distilling Co., a subsidiary of Allied Mills, Inc., 
which is to be voted on Dec. 8. 


Buyers and sellers of 
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Tene Seedsmen Meet 


Lester J. Cappelman, regional F.D.A, ad- 
ministrator, told the Texas Seedmens Ass’n 
meeting at Fort Worth, Nov. 17 and 18, that 
America produced enough seed for the needs 
of the United States and most-of its allies this 
year, although war cut off the importation of 
seeds from the European continent. He said 
vital seeds have been flown to the Middle East, 
India, Rhodesia, Malta and Africa. 

Texas has a long way to go in the develop- 
ment of hybrid seed corn but is progressing 
the convention was told by C. H. McDowell 
of the Texas A. & M. College faculty. In the 
Corn Belt states, he said 98 per cent of the 
planting is done with hybrid. 5 

Officers were re-elected and two new direc- 
tors were named. 

The officers are W. C. Bigby, Fort Worth, 
pres.; Max Graham, San Antonio, vice-pres., 
and_A. J. Biggio, Jr., Dallas, sec’y-treas. 

The new directors are Leon Rosenberg, 
Greenville, and J. D. Johnson, Plainview, who 
were elected to three-year terms.—P. J. P. 


Sow Tested Varieties of Oats 


J. E. Johnson, pres. of American Soybean 
Ass'n, writes: Strange, but true we have in- 
telligent farmers listening to the story of the 
good salesman selling oats that range below the 
5th in production, and at the ridiculous price 
of $3.50 per bushel. 50c paid at time of taking 
the order, $3.00 C.O.D. Using Canadian samples 
of high weight and clipped to make the eye 
appeal greater. Remember what P. T. Barnum 
said—, must still be true. 

The Illinois Crop Improvement Ass’n reports 
field inspection of 6311 acres of oats of the 
following varieties : 

Tama, 789.9; Vicland, 2041.6; Boone, 1442.5; 
Marion, 1767; Columbia, 190; Iowar, 80. 

The purity requirements for field inspection 
is 99.5%. The same requirements of purity for 
the laboratory test of the cleaned seed sample. 

Seed treatment is advised for smut susceptible 
varieties. Smut of oats causes the greatest 
average bushel loss of any diseases of small 
grains in Illinois. Yields are increased when- 
ever seed treatment is used on seed where there 
is smut infection. It also tends towards in- 
creasing the yields of cleaned seed. Seed treat- 
ment can be termed as a big help from a small 
item. 

Selected oat varieties grown in comparative 
test plots by the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Urbana and Mt. Morris showed 
the following average yields in bushels per acre: 

Tama, 64.7; Vicland, 64.3; Marion, 63.5; 
Boone, 62.7; Vanguard, 49.8; Columbia, 49.5; 
Erban, 48.3; Cartier, 45.6; Legacy, 31.9, and 
Eagle, 30.5. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ALL VARIETIES 


FIELD SEEDS 


ASK FOR PRICES 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Teuch With Us 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


By O. H. Srars and W. L. Buriison, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, College of Agriculture. 


Several distinct commercial varieties of an- 
nual lespedezas are available in the United 
States. Three of these, Common, Tennessee 
76, and Kobe, belong to the species Lespedeza 
striata, and Korean, Harbin, and Early Korean 
19604 belong to the species Lespeédeza stipulacea. 
These are the only two annual species of les- 
pedeza. The rest of the 125 species are all 
perennials. Lespedeza Sericea, called Sericea, 
is, however, the only perennial commonly used 
as a crop plant. 

The annual lespedezas are small-branched 
plants which grow either erect or spreading. 
Under the best conditions the plants reach a 
height of 30 to 36 inches; more often 5 to 15 
inches is the average. 


The dark purple seeds are about the size of 
red-clover seed and are borne singly in pods, 
in which they are retained when threshed. The 
size of the seed and the size of the calyx lobes, 
which partially inclose the brown hulls, vary 
with the variety and form a basis for dis- 
tinguishing one variety from another. 

Korean plants grow more rapidly in spring 
than do those of other annual varieties. Korean 
blooms two weeks earlier and matures seed 
almost a month before Tennessee 76 and Kobe. 
It is a very good seed producer, leading all other 
annual varieties. 


Early Korean 19604 matures two weeks 
earlier than Korean. However, under some con- 
ditions (about which little is known), it is 
affected by a bacterial disease which reduces 
the yield. 

Common has produced sufficient seed, even 
in central Illinois, to maintain a stand. It sel- 
dom reaches a height of more than 5 or 6 inches. 


Tennessee 76 and Kobe have yielded more 
hay and less seed than Korean. Tennessee 76 
grows tall and erect. 


Harbin is one of the earliest commercial 
strains in the United States, and makes poor 
growth. , 


Sericea grows larger than the annual types; 
but has not increased so rapidly in the United 
States as have the annual lespedezas because 
of the high price of the seed. 

Lespedeza is used in Illinois mainly as a 
pasture crop. Its average carrying capacity is 
one mature horse or cow to the acre. Hogs and 
chickens do well when pastured on \lespedeza. 

Lespedeza will grow almost any place where 


Leading Varieties of Lespedeza _ 


It is found in the United States from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the middle corn belt and from 
the Atlantic coast to the Great Plains. There 
is no place in Illinois where some variety will 
not mature; the late varieties, however, reseed 
only in the southern part of the state, where 
the growing season is longer. 


GUARD AGAINST WEEDY SEED. The 
source of lespedeza seed is important since much 
of it is produced in the South where dodder is 
prevalent. By buying lespedeza seed only from 
reliable dealers or directly from a seed producer 
who has no dodder on his farm, the grower 
can be sure that he will have seed that is free 
from this weed. Certified seed can be had that 
is dodder-free. Other weed seeds prevalent in 
Illinois-grown seed (probably not so serious 
as dodder) are crabgrass, ragweed, rough but- 
toniweed, smartweed, spiny sida, sedge, and 
witch grass. 

Altho most of the seed of the annual varieties 
is sold unhulled, considerable hulled seed has 
recently appeared on the market. It is becom- 
ing popular largely because it can be cleaned 
more satisfactorily than wunhulled seed. 

Lespedeza seed should be purchased by the 
pound as there is no established standard weight 
per bushel. 

Sericea has a reddish brown hull, with a 
lighter colored calyx, which divides into five 
sharp lobes extending about half the length of 
the seed. The seed is light green, usually sold 
with hull removed. 

Harbin has a distinctly netted brownish 
gray hull. The sepals are often broken off in 
threshing, but when present extend less than 
half the length of the seed. The seed is dark 
purple, usually sold in the hull. 


Korean has a grayish hull and a dark 
purple seed similar to Harbin. It is sold in 
the hull. 

Common is enclosed in a reddish gray hull, 
which is retained on threshing. The calyx lobes 
extend more than half the length of the seed 
and adhere tightly to the hull. The hulled seed 
is dark purple with light irregular blotches and 
is much smaller than Korean. 


Kobe has a gray hull with calyx lobes ex- 
tending more than half the length of the seed. 
The unhulled seed is somewhat larger than that 
of other varieties; the hulled seed is reddish 
purple with greenish gray blotches and is larger 
than Common. The seed is sold in the hull. 


Tennessee 76 has a reddish gray hull with 
calyx lobes extending more than half the length 
of the seed. The hulled seeds are similar in size 


es 


is long enough to allow it to mature. and color to those of Common. The seed is so 


in the hull—Circular No. 561. 


Popcorn in lowa 


Practical information on varieties and cul- 
tural and harvesting methods involved in pro- 
ducing popcorn is set forth, with discussion of 
distribution and acreage, factors affecting pop- 
ping expansion (E. S. R., 58, p. 430; 76, p. 32; 
89, p. 40), and methods of popping. Brief re- 
port is made on variety, popping, and storage 
experiments, in Iowa Sta. Bul. P54, by J. C. 
Eldredge and P. J. Lyerly. 

Average yields (1932-33, 1935-37) ranged 
from 1,606 lbs. of shelled corn per acre from 
Japanese Hulless (now listed as White Hulless 
by large distributors) to 2,472 lbs. from White 
Rice and popping expansion from 14.5 for Span- 
ish to 22.6 for Supergold (developed by A. M. 
Brunson). 

Consumer tests preferred Tom Thumb and 
Japanese Hulless on flavor, freedom from hulls, 
and tenderness. Fertilizer treatments had no 
effect on popping expansion or eating quality. 
Inferior quality of corn bought in grocery stores 
was due in part to the starchy, large-kerneled, 
inferior varieties sold, but primarily to low 
moisture content. 

Popcorn pops best at a moisture content be- 
tween 12 and 13 per cent. Corn properly stored 
thru 14 years deteriorated only slightly in pop- 
ping expansion. A slightly stale or rancid taste 
occasionally might be detected in corn 5 or 6 
years old. Excess soft starch with a resulting 
poor popping expansion is commonly caused by 
immaturity, and freezing before maturity in- 
jures quality. 2 

In storage tests, grain with the optimum 
moisture content became so dry within a week 
when stored in a heated room that it was unfit 
for popping. When shelled corn was stored in 
small lots under natural atmospheric conditions 
of humidity and temperature, the moisture and 
popping expansion fluctuated rather rapidly, and 
contrary to popular belief, did not remain in 


Popcorn 


CARLOTS OR LESS 


We are interested in having 
elevators or grain buyers 
purchase popcorn for us. If 
popcorn is grown in your 
community, send us aver- 
age samples for our bid. We 
prefer to buy popcorn on 
the cob but are buyers of 
both cob and shelled pop- 
corn. Mention quantity 
offering. 


PRUNTY SEED & GRAIN CO. 


620 North 2nd St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


“In our 70th year” 
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ng winter might be expected to lose its maxi- 
mum popping expansion, due to drying, in 2 
or 3 days. 


Washington News 


Sellers of linseed oil who have customarily 
allowed discounts for prompt payment must 
continue this practice, by amendment 9 to 
P.R.-53. 


By interpretations 1 and 2 of L-221 the re- 
quirement that W.P.B. approve. production 
schedules is abolished as to scheduling order 
M-293, electric motors and generators. 


Order M-47 has been amended announcing 
that persons not having burlap quota certifi- 
cate are nevertheless permitted to obtain burlap 
from specified sources under provisions of Or- 
der M-47. 

The Commodity Credit corporation an- 
nounced that wooden grain storage bins at 
country shipping points in southwestern Kansas 
will be made available on a rental basis for 
the handling of grain sorghums. 


The ruling by Justice Jennings Bailey of 
the District Court for the District of Columbia 
that the W.P.B. has no power under the sec- 
ond war powers act to suspend an alleged vio- 
later of priority and allocation orders from 
doing business in restricted goods will be ap- 
pealed by the W.P.B. it is said. The court 
said the W.L.B. could allocate and establish 
priority, but could not impose penalties. 

Philip R. O’Brien, pres. of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, while in Washington Noy. 
15 predicted the government would have to 
confiscate grain stocks from farms for live 
stock feeding and industrial purposes next year 
unless steps were taken immediately to “break 
the stalemate in the corn market.” He told a 
reporter that the “easiest solution” would be 
to increase the ceiling price on corn at least 25 
cents a bushel from the $1.07 level at Chicago. 


The government has bought so much bur- 
lap in India that the W.P.B. is able to an- 
nounce food and feed industries will be assured 
of adequate supplies of bagging this year. Ac- 
cording to government spokesmen, the food and 
feed industries will require approximately 550,- 
000,000 bags. Use of burlap by sugar, salt and 
fertilizer industries has been denied. With 
these uses cut off, it is believed that other in- 
oe consumers will be able to fill their 
needs. 


California's Crop Reports 


Sacramento, Cal:, Nov. 12.—Reports from 
California growers as of Nov. 1, according to 
California Crop & Livestock Reporting Service 
indicated a crop of about 3,910,000 bus. of 
grain sorghums from 115,000 acres. This pro- 
duction represents the smallest crop that has 
been grown in California since 1939 and the 
second smallest since 1934. The preliminary 
estimates of the yield is 34.0 bus. per acre. 
The small production this year is the result of 
a 20% decline in the acreage from 1942. Last 
year 5,328,000 bus. were produced from 144,000 
acres harvested. 

Sacramento, Cal.—The preliminary estimate of 
California rice production on Nov. 1 was 12,155,- 
000 bus. from 221,000 acres for harvest. This 
production represents a yield of 55.0 bus. per 
acre. Last year 11,592,000 bus. were produced 
from 207,000 acres harvested. The 10-year (1931- 
42) average crop has been 8,409,000 bus. from 
121,000. acres. Growers made rapid progress 
in harvesting the California rice crop during 
October and operations are now well along.— 
Geo, A. Scott, Agr. Statistician, California Crop 
& Livestock Reporting Service. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Harvesting of the Califor- 
nia bean crop was well along by the close of 
October and a large part of the production 
is now in warehouses. Threshing weather has 
been very favorable throughout all sections of 
the State. On Nov. 1 the preliminary estimate 
is 5,332,000 bags, or 226,000 bags less than esti- 
mated a month ago. Reduced crop prospects 
this month were recorded in baby lima, small 
white, pink, blackeye, and pinto varieties. Esti- 
mates of production for all other varieties are 
about as anticipated prior to harvest.—Geo. A. 
Scott, Agr. Statistician, California Crop & Live- 
stock Reporting Service. 


ment of subsidies. 
Section 3 of the bill extending the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation provides: 


No funds appropriated to, borrowed by, or in 
the custody or control of any governmental 
agency (including any government-owned or 
government-controlled corporation) shall be di- 
rectly or indirectly used by or made available 
to the Commodity Credit corporation to make 
any subsidy or other payment, or to pay or ab- 
sorb losses, on any agricultural commodity or 
any commodity processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part therefrom, including 
milk and livestock and the products thereof, 
either to reduce or maintain, or in lieu of in- 
creasing, maximum prices established on such 
commodities, except as provided in section 4 
hereof: 


Provided, that with respect to any such com- 
modities for which subsidy programs or support 
prices have been announced on or before Oct. 
13, 1943, such programs may be carried out and 
such support prices may continue to be main- 
tained to the extent only that funds are avail- 
able for such purpose under existing law, but 
not beyond Dec. 31, 1943; f 

Provided further, that support prices shall 
continue to be announced for any such commod- 
ities pursuant _to section 4 of Public Law No. 
147, approved July 1, 1941, and section 8 of Pub- 
lic Law No. 729, approved Oct. 2, 1942, but any 
maximum prices heretofore or hereafter estab- 
lished for such commodities shall not be below 
the support prices therefor or below the prices 
specified in section 3 of Public Law No. 729, ap- 
proved Oct. 2, 1942. 


The Senate Agriculture Committee last week 
heard more than 200 testifying, mostly in op- 


position to subsidy. 


Even persons who might individually benefit 
by the subsidy fear that it will lead to complete 
regimentation of farming and industry. Some 
House members oppose subsidy as passing on 
present costs of living to coming generations, 
in taxes. Other congressmen declare subsidy 
would be used to cover up failure of the ad- 
ministration to increase food production. 


Rep. Steagall, who delivered a speech on 
the bill Friday suffered a heart attack there- 
after and died at 9:30 Monday. 


Sales of government wheat for feed the 
second week of November amounted to 6,201,000 
bus., bringing the total sales since July 1 to 
172,997,762 bus. Of the domestic grain bought 
by the C.C.C. since July 1 10,196,800 bus. 


were bought by the Chicago regional office, 
5,787,673. bus. by Kansas City and 3,640,961 
bus. by Minneapolis. 


Delta Warehouse Co. 
Stockton, Calif. 
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Suppliers who are required to keep inven- 
tory records under Limitation Order L-63 no 
longer need file Form WPB-825 (formerly 
PD-336), the War Production Board an- 
nounced Nov. 12. Amendment of L-63 also 
provides that suppliers must keep records of 
total net monthly sales from stock and total 
inventory of supplies at the end of each month, 
but need not keep a separate record of each 
type of supplies. Another change made by 
revision clarified the meaning of the fourth ex- 
emption from the order by substituting the 
phrase “replacement parts specially designed 
to fit only one model and brand of machinery 
or equipment andWadaptable to no other use” 
for the phrase “functional replacement parts for 
machinery and equipment.” Supplies listed in 
the order include those for grain elevators; 
builders and constructions. 
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which purchasers of 


- Class B products may make allotments of con- 
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trolled materials to Class B product producers 
were spelled out in Direction No. 36 to CMP 
Regulation No. 1, the W.P.B. announced Nov. 
5. The Direction provides that customers may 
make allotments to Class B product manufac- 
turers in two instances: Where the customer 
has obtained an allotment or material believing, 
in good faith, that he would make the product 
himself and finds that unforeseen contingencies 
prevent him from doing so and where the 
customer designs and engineers a product and 
it is his practice to subcontract for the pro- 
duction of all or a portion of products which 
he designs and engineers and the actual manu- 
facturer is not in a position to anticipate re- 
quirements of materials or components for 
making it. These two cases are exceptions to 
the general rule which prohibits allotments of 
controlled materials to Class B product manu- 
facturers except by the War Production Board. 


“Recently we bought 50,000 tons of wheat 
and 12,000 tons of barley in Argentina and hope 
to get ships for additional quantities regularly 
during the next few months.”—D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, deputy director of food production in 
an address before New England feed men at 
Boston. ; 


HESS 


Direct Heat Drier 


and Cooler 


gas fired 
with auxiliary oil 
burner, installed by 


DELTA WAREHOUSE CO. 
Stockton, Calif. 
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HESS WARMING AND | 


VENTILATING CO. 
1211 S. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Husbandry, Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., before Ohio 
Animal Nutrition Conference 


In view of the limited supply of feed, dairy- 
men should be encouraged to use the available 
feed to the best possible advantage, by keeping 
only those cows capable of a 300-pound fat pro- 
duction or better. Some cows may have to be 
eliminated, that better feeding and care of the 
remaining animals may result. Feed dealers can 
be of assistance in keeping up production by 
helping dairymen to procure the feed they need. 

By nature the dairy cow is a roughage-con- 
suming animal. If she is fed liberal quantities 
of good roughage, which includes pasture as 
well as hay and silage, rather moderate amounts 
of grain may be fed without markedly lowering 
production. 


Composition of corn plants, in 100 pounds 
of dry weight 


Variety A B 
PENTA Sy Oke} ol Ga ecchc Ceo EPO eee Lbs. 49.9 17.4 
RS LEU amen cadet tschycrsistcse sca: «3 Lbs. 23.3 41.6 
SPLAT NE Ld Sieyahzintsi sy eyo. o)'nnai 0s 1B) afer ea eee 19.1 
PASS ee teha Genie ins ac s.0%s Sale DDS: (elke 10.9 
RSI SAERIS Pem rea tele css aan bbs. * 6:9 11.0 


These figures were obtained in a study being 
conducted at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. They are presented here to show how 
the character of silage may be affected by the 
kind of corn ensiled. Altho these figures repre- 
sent extremes, such differences can and often 
do occur. 


Variety A, a common grain hybrid, contained 
approximately three times the weight of ears 
of variety B, an open-pollinated silage corn. 
The other outstanding difference between these 
two varieties consisted in the proportion of 
stalks; the silage corn contained almost double 
the amount of the grain corn. 


THE CURRENT YEAR may see many 
changes in the formulas for grain mixtures. 
Fortunately, the dairy cow seems to do equally 
well on a number of different kinds of feeds and 
different formulas. A representative of a large 
feed manufacturing concern, in commenting on 
the various changes that his company had been 
forced to make in their dairy concentrates, re- 
-marked, in a joking way, that the cows seemed 
to be doing about as well on the more or less 
improvised mixtures as they did on the pre- 
crisis mixtures, which admittedly were “the 
best.” However, this is not as surprising as it 
may seem when one considers the: number of 
different kinds of concentrate mixtures that 
have been used in the past and the experimental 
evidence that has been accumulating. 


; Ohio Station trials’ on simple v. complex 
; grain mixtures showed that a grain mixture 
composed of ground corn and soybean oil meal 
- gave results almost identical with those from a 
- mixture containing a much greater variety of 
feeds. At the present time some cows on the 
Trumbull County Experiment farm are being 
ed on a simple ration composed of corn, oats, 
soybean oil meal. This work is being con- 
ducted on a continuous-feeding basis, and some 
the cows have received the simple grain mix- 
e for almost 2 years. To date, these cows 
e performed satisfactorily and seem to be 
ge about as well as a similar group receiy- 
grain mixture containing a larger variety 
ngredients. 
E CORNELL EXPERIMENTS on low- 
ity v. high-quality protein furnish addi- 
evidence. No significant difference was 
in the production. The low-quality 
mixture was composed mostly of corn 
orn by-products, whereas the high-quality 
ixture contained in addition such feeds 
cottonseed, and soybean oil meals. 
lity ef the cow to produce well on 
tures presumably of inferior quality 
10wn in the feeding trials involving the 
ea . This nonprotein source of nitrogen 
ed fa pe ‘with the highly favored 
: sed in simple grain 


By C. F. Monrog, associate, Dept. of Dairy ® 
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The explanation of this ability of fe cow tee 


utilize comparatively simple grain mixtures and 
“low-quality” protein feeds lies in the fact that 
the cow has the ability to process her own feeds 
and to consume large quantities of roughages. 
The dairy cow, like other ruminants, has a 
large compound stomach composed of four com- 
partments, the first three of which are espe- 
cially designed for processing feeds. The bac- 
teria which are found in large numbers aid in 
the processing by assimilating the feed elements 
into their own bodies. Farther along in the di- 
gestive tract these bacteria are themselves di- 
gested by the cow. The consumption of large 
quantities of roughages means that the cow is 
less dependent on the concentrates than are non- 
ruminating animals. The roughages which a 
cow eats are important sources of vitamins, 
minerals, and feed nutrients. 


FEEDING WHEAT.—Wheat can be used 
in the dairy ration, if and when it is available, 
to replace all or part of the corn normally used. 
Experiments at the Ohio Station have shown 
that the grain mixture may contain as high as 
50 per cent wheat without adversely affecting 
production or the health of the animals. In 
fact, two cows receiving wheat as their only 
erain ration for a year appeared to suffer no 
ill effects. One of them ate a little more than 
2 tons of wheat and the other, 1% tons. Neither 
cow showed any signs of digestive disturbance 
or of developing a marked dislike for this grain. 
While on this ration, one cow, a Jersey, pro- 
duced 9,824 pounds of milk and 474 pounds of 
butterfat, in the year; the other cow, also a 
Jersey, but naturally a low producer, made 274 
pounds of butter fat in 278 days. There ap- 
pears to be no reason to hesitate to use wheat 
in dairy grain mixtures. In fact, wheat that 
is off grade for milling purposes can frequently 


be used in the dairy ration. Wheat is only a 


partial replacement for wheat bran. 


GROUND SHELLED CORN v. CORN- 
AND-COB MEAL.—Probably more corn is 
fed in dairy grain mixtures as corn-and-cob 
meal or ground ear corn than as ground shelled 
corn, especially where the home- -grown grains 
are used as the base for the grain mixture. This 
use of ground ear corn is easier and saves the 
work of shelling the corn. Whether corn cobs 
have any feeding value and whether their use 
is beneficial are points that receive little con- 
sideration. In order to obtain some information 
on these points, two comparisons have been 
conducted. 


The cows on shelled corn produced more milk, 
but of a slightly lower test, than the cows on 
the corn-and-cob meal mixture. The butterfat 
production was practically the same for both 
groups. as were also the liveweight gains. The 
differences between the groups in the production 


‘tion was ttiva high, averaging 


pounds of milk per day. The results indicate 
that ground corn cobs must have some feeding — 
value even when roughages are liberally fed, 
as was done in these trials. 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS. — Bonemeal, 
dicalcium phosphate, and other phosphorus-con- 
taining mineral supplements can be dispensed 
with in the dairy ration and used to a greater 
advantage in feeding other classes of livestock. 
In fact, ‘the Pennsylvania experiments on feed- 
ing bone meal to cows averaging 12,000 pounds 
of 4 per cent milk a year showed no advantage 
for such feeding. Likewise, the Ohio Station 
failed to get an advantage for feeding dicalcium 
phosphate to cows producing around 10,500 
pounds of 3.5 per cent milk. These findings are 
in accord with those from other states. 


The addition of finely ground limestone or 
calcium carbonate is also not generally indicated. 
Such minerals are not replacements for the 
phosphorus-containing supplements. In fact, 
their use leads to an excess calcium in the ra- 
tion. Altho cows are believed to be tolerant 
of a wide ratio of calcium to phosphorus in 
natural feeds, the deliberate addition of lime 
as a “mineral filler” would appear uncalled for. 

At the present time, with the limited amount 
of phosphorus supplements available, greater 
use will be made of the rock sources of phos- 
phorus. Special care should be taken to see that 
mineral mixtures do not exceed a fluorine con- 
tent of 0.13 per cent as recommended by the 
National Research Council. Fluorine is pois- 
onous to cattle and has a cumulative poisonous 
effect, even when small amounts are consumed 
over long periods of time. It is better to feed 
no mineral supplement than one that is unsafe. 
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WAGE AND HOUR RECORDS, How to Keon 
Them, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, is 
a guide to employers simplifying the rules and 
calling for additional information. About one- 
fourth of the inspections made showed viola- 
tions thru failure to keep prescribed records 
A pamphlet of 31 pages obtainable from thi 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
Division, Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers of household brooms made 
wholly or partly of broom-corn have been al- 
lowed an increase in maximum prices amount- 
ing to three cents per pound on the total weight 
of the broom. This increase has been approved 
by the Director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization and was granted by OPA to re- 
flect recently established ceiling prices for broom 
corn. 


““RANDOLPH”’ 


OiL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED:BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 
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Brewers Dried Grains production during 
October amounted to 20,400 tons, against 19,300 


tons in October, 1942, as reported by the 
Fy DA. 

Manhattan, Kan.—This winter the usual 
nutrition short course for feed dealers and 
manufacturers will not be held by the Kansas 
State College. 

Cottonseed cake and meal on hand Oct. 31 
amounted to 57,000 tons, against 133,000 tons 
on the like date last year, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Distillers Dried Grains production during 
October totaled 32,800 tons, against 31,800 tons 
during October a year ago, as reported by the 
Food Distribution Administration. 

Cayuga, N. Y.—The Beacon Milling Co. 
has agreed with the Federal Trade Commission 
to desist from using the terms “meat” or “beef,” 
unqualified, in advertising its dog and puppy 
meal. 

Specific dollars and cents ceilings will be 
imposed shortly on brewers’ dried grains and 
malt sprouts, the Office of Price Administration 
said Nov. 10 after meeting with representa- 
tives of the industry to discuss mechanics of 
the proposed order, 

Peoria, IllL—The Midwestern Feed Mixers 
Ass'n has succeeded the Independent Feed 
Mixers Ass’n of Illinois. Pres. of the reorgan- 
ized Ass’n is D. D. DeForest, Galesburg; vice 
pres., Louis C. Abenbrick, Edwardsville, and 
sec’y-treas., Ross Wakey, Osco, Ill. Annual 
dues are $10. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Millions of bushels of sor- 
ghum are pouring into Buffalo, to be ground 
up and put in chicken and animal feeds, to take 
the place of ground corn, which is next to 
impossible to obtain. One day this week 50 
cars bearing more than 2000 tons of sorghum 
arrived in Buffalo from Texas and Oklahoma. 
Sorghum sells in Buffalo for around $1.60 a 
bushel—G,. E. T. 


Washington, D. C.—The Washington office 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n 
has been putting forth every effort to secure 
from O.P.A. a modification of its ruling deny- 
ing C gasoline cards for feed service men. 
W.F.A. realizes the seriousness of the situation. 
It is hoped some relief will be granted. On 
recommendation of W.F.A. feed service men 
are to be allotted additional quantities of gaso- 
line, O.P.A. rationing division said Nov. 19. 


Definitions by Control Officials 


At the annual meeting of the American Ass’n 
of Feed Control Officials at Washington, Oct. 
29. 30, the executive committee presented a 
resolution concerning the labeling. of poultry 
feeds containing urea. The following legend is 
required: “This feed contains urea for a claimed 
treatment and preventative of coccidiosis. The 
nitrogen content of urea is not considered in 
the formulation of the protein guarantee and 
for protein check purposes the combined am- 
moniacal and urea nitrogen content must be 
deducted from the total nitrogen content.” 


In the absence of a formal report by the in- 
vestigator on corn chop and related products, 
and also in view of the action of the Office of 
Price Administration in relation to this subject, 
the executive committee moved the adoption of 
the following definition as tentative: 

“Ear corn chops with husks is corn, cob, 
and husks chopped, with no greater proportion 
of cob and husks than occurs in the ear corn 
in its natural state.” 
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Our Feed Supplies and 


Demands 


By J. H. Burret, of Ralston Purina Co., at 
Purdue Nutrition School: 


It has been estimated there will be a short- 
age of feedstuffs for 1944 of about 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent. Early frosts may cause lots of 
soft corn and further curtail the small move- 
ment of corn to markets. Commercial stocks of 
corn are down to only 5 million bushels com- 
pared with 50 million bushels in Mar., 1943. 

Oilmeal and cake supplies are expected to 
be large in 1944, but carryover stocks will be 
much smaller. 600,000 tons of soybean meal is 
scheduled to be used for food. The total supply 
of oilmeal available for feed is expected to be 
slightly larger than in 1943. 

Supplies of animal proteins in 1944 will again 
be much smaller than the requirements of 
livestock. Some imports of animal proteins have 
been arranged, but this amount will not bring 
the total up to our requirements. 

There are a few things which should be 
done ‘to balance our animal and poultry needs 
with our feed supplies: 

Reduce at once the number of animals and 
birds on farms. 

Eliminate waste of feed. Feeding only pro- 
ductive animals and birds will prevent feed 
waste. 

Start now to raise better poultry that will 
live long enough to make a profit for the 
owners. 
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Wheat ground by the mills during the first 
nine months of 1943 totaled 384,660,883 bus., 
against 358,235,397 during the like period of 
1942, as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


Distribution of Feed Wheat 
in New England 


D. A. FitzGerald, deputy director of food 
production, in addressing New England feed 
men at a meeting in Boston, said: 

Recently, a more formal procedure for allocat- 
ing and distributing feed wheat in the North- 
east was worked out at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the Lower Lakes Grain Committee. 
The plan provides,-first for classifying the users 
of CCC feed wheat in the territory North 
and Northeast of a line extending from Buffalo 
to Baltimore, the area served by the Buffalo 
Gateway, into three groups: (1) Buffalo feed 
mills. (2) feed mixers outside of Buffalo, and 
(3) country batch mixers, dealers and carlot 
buyers. 

Each month the committee will allocate the 
quantity of feed wheat available for such month 
among the three groups on the basis of each 
group’s requirements and, in addition, will make 
individual allotments for the mixers in groups 
1 and 2. Sales of wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the individual mixers will 
be made in accordance with the allotments fur- 
nished by the Lower Lakes Grain Committee. 

Final decision on the way in which sales will 
be made to the members of group 3 has not 
yet been reached. There are about 2500 country 
batch mixers, dealers and carlot buyers in the 
Northeast States. Possibly, sales to the mem- 
bers of this group could be made on the recom- 
mendations of the County War Boards. 

For some months, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been selling feed wheat in the 
Northeast at the rate of approximately 6 million 
bushels a month. 


Substitutions for War Scarce 
Feedstuffs 


By T. S. Sutron, before Ohio Animal 
Nutrition Conference 


Shortages of ingredient materials, difficulties 
in distribution, price ceilings, etc., have forced 
substitutions in feed formulae. The present 
outlook indicates that this situation may become 
more acute. 

GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. — Before 
moving on to the discussion of carbohydrate sub- 
stitutions, it might be well to mention the mat- 
ter of “guaranteed analysis.” Regardless of 
what substitutions are made attention must be 
given to the maintenance of the “guaranty.” 
This holds for items other than those that are 
carbohydrate in nature as well as those that 
are carbohydrate. Since cereal grains, oil bear- 
ing seeds, and~byproduct materials vary in 
chemical composition, difficulties in maintaining 
guaranties are encountered. The mastery of 
the problem depends upon the availability of 
reliable information on-the chemical composi- 
tion of the ingredients used and the application 
of simple mathematics. When the necessary in- 
formation is not available or unreliable the only 
alternative is the services of an analytical 
laboratory. 

A second problem in the making of substitu- 
tions is the maintenance of feeding value. This 
problem is somewhat more intangible than that 
of guaranteed analyses and I presume one which 
causes a great deal more worry. If a mixed 
feed, even though it passes the test of chemical 
analysis, is not palatable or for some reason 
does not produce results in terms of growth, 
milk production, egg production, market finish, 
etc., it immediately meets with criticism. There- 
fore, the challenging problem is to make sub- 
stitutions in mixed feed ingredients with a 
minimum of variation in feeding value. 

We are rather rapidly learning that many 
substitutions formerly considered impossible 
without disastrous results are merely traditions 
based on opinion rather than fact. 

The feeds normally consumed by our livestock 
are varied and consist of a complex of nutrient 
sources. This fact in itself allows drastic sub- 
stitutions in a part of the feed consumed with- 
out marked differences in performance. This 
is especially true in the case of roughage con- 
suming animals, and even of basic significance 
where abundant good quality forage is provided 
to animals not usually considered as roughage 
consumers. For example, swine being fattened 
on abundant pasture, or poultry on good forage 
range. 

CARBOHYDRATES; SOURCES AND 
FUNCTION.—The group of foodstuffs called 
carbohydrates includes the sugars, starch, cellu- 
lose, gums and related compounds. In the or- 
dinary feed analysis these carbohydrate mate- 
rials are included in the fiber and nitrogen-free 
extract. From the standpoint of feeding value 
this a fortunate division, since the nitrogen-free 
extract consists of the more easily digested por- 
tion of the carbohydrates and the fiber, the 
less-digestible portion. The nitrogen-free ex- 
tract of different feedstuffs varies a little in 
actual nutritive value. This is because of differ- 
ences in digestibility rather than because of dif- 
ferences in actual utilization by the animal. For 
example, the nitrogen-free extract of roughages 
is of somewhat lower feeding value than the 
nitrogen-free extract of concentrates because of 
lower digestibility due to higher hemicellulose 
content. 

Carbohydrates are used by the animal body as 
a source of energy. This may be energy for 
immediate body needs, such as keeping the body 
warm; energy for temporary storage, as gly- 
cogen or animal starch in the liver and muscle; 
or for more permanent storage as fat in the 
fat deposits of the body. Regardless of the 
final use, the sole function of this important 
feed constituent is as a source of energy, and 
a given weight of digestible carbohydrate from 
one source is worth just exactly as much as a 
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similar weight of digestible carbohydrate from 
any other source from an energy standpoint. A 
pound of digestible carbohydrate from wheat, 
barley or rye is worth just exactly as much 
(no more and no less) as a pound of digestible 
carbohydrate from corn. 

With the facts in mind, the problem of carbo- 
hydrate substitutions becomes a relatively sim- 
ple one, and where differences in the perform- 
ance of animals result from making substitu- 
tions, the cause should be looked for elsewhere 
provided the percentages of fiber and nitrogen- 
free extract are held constant when the sub- 
stitution is made. The practical problem is usu- 
ally that of substituting something for corn 
when corn is not available. The substitution 
to be made may be a partial or complete re- 
placement. For example, corn may be entirely 
replaced by ground wheat in the swine ration, 
opinions to the contrary, notwithstanding. As 
a matter of fact, in most trials wheat has given 
better results when directly compared with corn. 
Wheat that is of such poor quality that it is 
unfit for milling may be nearly equal to high 
grade wheat in feeding value. The use that 
should be made of the large amount of low 
grade wheat harvested in Ohio this past season 
is obvious. 

If complete replacement will work then there 
should be no hesitancy in making partial re- 
placement. On the other hand, there are in- 
stances where partial replacements are recom- 

“mended. For instance, altho rye and wheat are 
both similar in composition to corn, rye ‘will 
give better results if used with an equal or 
preferably a larger amount of other grain. This 
is chiefly because of rye being unpalatable. 

The above examples are used to illustrate two 
general principles. Namely: ( 1) where the 
chemical composition of the feed is maintained, 
substitutions of carbohydrate carriers can al- 
most be made with impunity. (2) Feeds that 
are unpalatable are best utilized by making par- 
tial substitutions. 

The real problem in making substitutions is 
in maintaining protein, vitamin and mineral 
values. 


Limiting Tankage Grinding 
Charge 


Eiceive. Noy. 15 the O.P.A. has issued a 
regulation controlling the prices of animal 
product feedingstuffs to change the definition 
of dry rendered tankage, to reinstate a provi- 
sion limiting the amount-which canbe paid for 
custom grinding of tankage and to permit the 
addition of actual cost of bags to maximum 
prices when tankage products are sold sacked. 

The regulation as amiended says that dry ren- 
dered tankage is the dry rendered residue from 
animal tissues exclusive of hoof, horn, manure 
and stomach contents, except in such cases as 
might unavoidably occur in good factory prac- 
tice. It must not contain more than 15 per cent 
fat. 

The new provision on custom grinding says 
that the maximum service charge of a grinder 
for converting dry or wet rendered tankage into 
meat scraps or digester tankage must be so 
limited that the cost of these products to any 
buyer at his receiving point shall not exceed the 
maximum price for a like quantity and quality 
delivered to the same receiving point by a proc- 
essor whose production plant is situated in the 
city where the custom grinder is situated. 

Another change corrects a pricing which had 
been made on the basis of units of ammonia to 
a basis of percentage of protein. It does not 
change the prices. 

The changes were effected through Amend- 
ment No. 5 to Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 74 (Animal Product Feedingstuffs). 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Noy. 22 refused to review a decision hold- 
ing constitutional a provision of the Michigan 
unemployment compensation act applying the 
legislation to concerns under the same manage- 
ment or ownership if more than 8 are em- 


ployed. 


Contemplated Oil Meal 
Restrictions 


Restrictions on the sale, shipment and inven- 
tories of oil seed meal and animal protein feeds 
have been prepared by the War Food Ad- 
ministration as a revision of Food Production 
Order No. 9 and are soon to be promulgated 
despite the vigorous opposition of small and 
large feed mixers and manufacturers. The 
salient provisions are: 


Set-aside requirement. Any processor or 
grinder shall, when so ordered by the director 
and within such period of time as the director 
may specify, set aside for sale to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. or to such other person as the 
director may designate, and deliver into such 
area as the director may designate, not more 
than 20% of the quantity of oil seed meal pro- 
duced or ground by him during the period cov- 
ered by the order; provided, that the period 
within which such quantity is required to be 
set aside shall not commence before the 31st 
bec following the date of the issuance of such 
order. 


LIMITATION ON PRODUCERS,.—Limitation 
on acquisition of oilseed meal by cottonseed and 
soybean producers. No producer of cottonseed 
or soybeans shall, with respect to the conditional 
sale of cottonseed or soybeans, or the exchange 
of cottonseed or soybeans for oil seed meal, 
acquire any quantity of oil seed meal which, 
when added to the quantity of oil seed meal 
previously acquired by him during the current 
feeding year, would exceed the quantity of oil 
seed meal that is required by him during the 
current feeding year for the feeding of livestock 
and poultry on his farm. 


Limitations on mixed feed manufacturers. 
During the period from Oct. 1, 1943, to Sept. 30, 
1944, inelusive, no mixed feed manufacturer shall 
use any quantity of oil seed meal in the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds, which, when added to 
the quantity of oil seed meal previously ac- 
quired by him for such -purpose, would be in 
excess of 110% of the quantity of oil seed meal 
which he used in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds during the 1942 calendar year; and no 
mixed feed manufacturer shall use any quantity 
of oil seed meal in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds, during any consecutive three months’ 
period between Oct. 1, 1943, and Sept. 30, 1944, 
inclusive, in excess of 110% of the quantity of 
oil seed meal so used for the manufacture of 
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mixed feeds during the highest three consecu- 
tive months of the 1942 calendar year. 

PROHIBITION ON GRITS.—Prohibition on 
sale, purchase and use of soybean products, 
other than soybean meal, cake or pellets for 
feed. No person shall sell or deliver and no 
person shall purchase or accept delivery of soya 
flour, grits or similar edible products of soy- 
beans, other than soybean meal, cake or pellets, 
for use as or manufacture into feed, and no 
such products shall be used as or manufactured 
into feed. 

Processors’ Inventories. If the director shall 
so order, no processor shall at any time after 
30 days from the issuance of such order acquire 
as unsold inventory of oil seed meal in excess 
of either: 

The quantity produced by him during the 15 
days on which he last produced oil seed meal, or 

His inventory of oil seed meal on the corre- 
sponding day of the feeding year 1941-42, which- 
ever quantity is greater. 


Protest Oil Meal Order 


The Midwestern Feed Mixers Ass’n, of which 
D. D. DeForest of Galesburg, IIl., is president, 
urges feed mixers to wire the W.F.A. in opposi- 
tion to Revision No. 3.of Food Production Order 
No. 9 covering oil seed meals now being pro- 
posed for immediate adoption by the W.F.A. 
The following message has been addressed by 
the Ass’n to all independent feed mixers: 


The priority given growers of soybeans and 
cotton seed will freeze the meals in the local 
area of production and further disrupt the flow 
of these materials to the feeders of the country. 
This will result in rendering meaningless the 
proposed allotment of oil meals to feed proces- 
sors and handlers and be disastrous to countless 
feeders depending on these established sources 
of supply. We agree with the directors of 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n in special 
session recently and join them in recognizing 
the peril to the war food program in this critical 
situation and request that you wire J. B. Hut- 
son, director of Food Production, Washington, 
at once urging an interim period of at least 
30 days for further study. 


Enrichment of all white flour sold for 
household use will be required by an order soon 
to be issued by the W.F.A. 


IF YOU WERE TO READ THE MIND OF 


A Gran Grower 


WHO USES THIS DEPENDABLE FUMIGANT 


. .. you would probably encounter a line of thinking 
something like this: “Sure enough! Weevil-Fume does 
get rid of bugs in grain. Great stuff! 
apply, costs little. 
prices because it is clean. Glad Frank Blank (meaning 
his dealer) told me about it.” 


Safe, easy to 
And grain treated brings better 


Yes, 


The ponaidable Farm Fumigant 


is well thought of by grain growers. They appreciate its 
safety, uniform effectiveness and savings. Appreciate, 
too, having it called to their attention. So, why not call 
it to the attention of your farm trade. Sales show a lib- 
eral profit and use of Weevil-Fume protects you against 


delivery of heavily infested grain. 


A two-way gain. 


Made by the makers of Weevil-Cide, 3 to 1 choice of the 


grain trade, Weevil-Fume 
through mill and elevator operators. 


upon request. 


is distributed exclusively 
Complete details 


THE WEEVIL-FUME CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of The Weevil-Cide Co.) 


1137 W. 9th Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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War-Time Shifts in Poultry Rations 


By C. W. Carrick, Department of Poultry Husbandry, Purdue University, at Purdue Nutri- 
tion School 


It is obvious that continued adjustments in 
poultry rations will be necessary for some time 
to come. In some cases certain nutritional 
factors may be reduced and still meet the mini- 
mum requirements for maximum production. 
On the other hand, reduction below the critical 
point may result in inefficiency and actual waste 
of feed. While standards for percentages and 
units per 100 grams are useful as guides, we 
must not forget the influence of season, or more 
specifically temperature, upon the total intake 
of food. Intake may be more important some- 
times than proportions of proteins, vitamins, and 
minerals in determining the nutrients utilized, 
even tho intake may not be as easily controlled 
as proportions. 

In this discussion we shall think in terms of 
the ration, meaning the total intake, so that 
any figures we use do not apply to mashes when 
grains are fed separately, and mashes would 
therefore have to be adjusted according to the 
amount of grain to be fed. 


The usual accepted standard for protein in 
laying rations is about 15 to 16 per cent, but it 
is obvious that with a greater intake of feed 
in winter, other things being equal, much more 
protein would be consumed in cool weather than 
in warm. Sometimes the weekly summer feed 

’ intake of layers may be only two-thirds that of 
the same hens in winter. While suitable stand- 
ards for seasonal differences are not available, 
it is well to bear in mind that lower proportions 
of non-energy factors (protein, vitamins, min- 
erals) can be supplied in the laying ration in 
winter than in summer, without lowering the 
intake of these factors below the critical point. 


IN OUR CHICK EXPERIMENTS we 
have found that starting rations relatively low 
in protein and vitamins may give just as good 
growing in winter as rations higher in these 
factors, while in summer there is a definite dif- 
ference in growth rate when the two types of 
rations are compared. In general, we have re- 
cently been recommending starting ration with 
17 to 18 per cent protein for chicks hatched 
before April 1, while after that date starters 
with 19 to 21 per cent protein are specified when 
the chicks are to be reared for layers. The 
higher protein starters are recommended for 
chicks hatched any time when they are to be 
grown for meat and rapid growth is desirable. 


Recent experiments here have shown the im- 
portance of starters which give relatively good 
growth during the first four or six weeks. After 
these ages cheaper rations with less protein and 
vitamin feeds can be fed with just as good 
growth results as when the high protein starters 
are continued. 

Only about 20 per cent of the total feed in- 
take for the 12-week period was consumed dur- 
ing the first six weeks, while 80 per cent was 
consumed from 6 to 12 weeks of age. About 
one-third of the feed for the 12-week period 
was consumed during the 11th and ‘12th weeks. 
During the first six weeks 20 per cent protein 
starters wére fed, while after six weeks the 
tation was reduced to 16 per cent protein by 
adding 50 pounds of ground corn to 100 pounds 
of the original starting ration and adjusting for 
minerals and vitamin D. 

These experiments indicate that relatively 
high protein (20 per cent) and vitamin rations 
are desirable during the first few weeks, but 
that there is no need to continue fast-growing 
starting rations after the chicks get a good start. 
This does not mean that deficiencies or neglect 
are desirable. Altho these experiments were 
carried on during the winter months, the prin- 
ciple of reduction in critical materials for rapid 
growth after a few weeks applies for spring 
hatched chicks, which will be grown out during 
the summer months. Costs and critical feeds 
required may be further reduced during the 


rearing period by the use of good pastures or 
green succulent plants which are cut and then 
fed to the chickens. : 


ANIMAL PROTEIN FEEDS, such as 
packing-house by-products, fish meal and milk 
products, under present conditions are to be re- 
garded primarily as vitamin supplements and 
that large quantities of their protein are not 
essential, however good they may be. Properly 
processed soybean oil meal is adequate in pro- 
tein quality, but inadequate in some of the vita- 
mins and minerals supplied by animal products. 


Since soybean oil meal is the principal pro- 
tein carrier available in this area, it will be the 
primary protein supplement in most poultry 
rations. When available, corn gluten meal, cot- 
tonseed meal and other oil meals may be used 
to a limited extent to replace some of the soy- 
bean meal, but with the facts available at pres- 
ent it seems advisable that not more than one- 
third of the soybean meal protein should be 
replaced with other vegetable proteins, and that 
this much replacement is better when at least 
three per cent of either meat scraps, or fish 
meal, or dried milk are included in the ration. 
When three per cent of meat or fish products 
are included in a soybean meal—corn ration the 
principal B-complex vitamin deficiency is ribo- 
flavin. This vitamin is usually supplied by milk 
or whey products, alfalfa leaf meal, etc., but 
with a shortage of these feeds at present it 
may be practical to add some synthetic ribo- 
flavin to bring up the amount needed in the 
ration. It costs about $225 to $250 per pound, 
which sounds high, but 100 units per 100 grams 
of feed—about all that would be needed in most 
otherwise practical rations—can be added at a 
cost of about 50 cents per ton of ration.’ This 
is not to say that pure riboflavin will replace 
milk or whey products, because such products 
contain other vitamins which are just as essen- 
tial and must be supplied from some source 
in adequate amounts. Furthermore, we cannot 
assume that all of the vitamins of milk are 
known and their nature understood, much less 
the quantities needed for poultry. 


VITAMIN B.—Products having B-complex 
vitamin values with which we have been work- 
ing recently include whey solubles (resulting 
when most of the albumen and lactose are re- 
moved from whey, distillery residues, and con- 
densed fish press water. Each of these has a 
place in supplementing corn and soybean meal 
with B-complex vitamins, and may be con- 
sidered for poultry rations when available. How- 
ever, no one of them is a complete substitute 
for another. For example, whey solubles is 
low in choline and niacin, but relatively high 
in riboflavin and pantothenic acid. Distillers 
dried solubles are-low in pantothenic acid but 
relatively a good source of niacin, riboflavin, and 
in some samples a fair source of choline. Con- 
densed fish press water at a two per cent level 
in chick rations is an excellent supplement for 
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all of these vitamins mentioned, except ribo- 
flavin. It is apparent then that these materials 
are most practical in combination with other 
supplements supply their deficiencies, rather 
than as sole supplements. Corn and soybean 
oil meal are deficient in all of these B-com- 
plex factors mentioned and -perhaps in others 
less understood. 


CHOLINE deserves some special comment 
at this time. It is an old compound whose 


composition has been known for many years 
by physiological chemists, but only recently has 
its nutritional significance begun to be recog- 
nized. It is now accepted that it is necessary 
for chickens for both growth and the preven- 
tion of slipped tendons. ‘This vitamin may also 
play a part in the fermation of the essential 
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recognized feedstuff. Cross in- 
dexed for ready reference. 20th 
edition, 9th printing, 1,050 pages, 
well illustrated. Shipping weight 
5 lbs. Price, $5.00 plus postage. 
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amino acid methionine, by the transfer of its 
labile methyl group (CHs) which reacts with 
the amino acid cystine. : 

Chick rations containing 50 per cent or more 
of yellow corn, 30 per cent or more of soybean 
oil meal, 5 per cent of alfalfa, 0.5 per cent of 
whey solubles or 5 per cent of distillers solu- 
bles, a suitable mineral addition, a vitamin D 
supplement, and other B-complex vitamins be- 
sides choline, will give relatively slow growth. 
But a marked increase in growth results when 
0.15 per cent of choline chloride is included in 
the same diet. Increased growth is also ob- 
tained from similar diets by adding crude lecithin 
(prepared from the “settlings” of soybean oil), 
from which choline may be derived, or a small 
amount of d-l methionine. 

The addition of three per cent of meat and 
bone scraps also gives a similar increase in 
growth. When analysed, the meat and bone 
seraps show relatively little choline, which 
would indicate methionine is the factor really 
involved. 


HEAT TREATMENT OF SOY MEAL.— 
Investigations at the Wisconsin Station some 
years ago indicated that suitable heat treatment 
increased the availability of methionine in soy- 
bean oil meal. In a comparison of some seven 
different samples of soybean oil meal from 
ditferent processes and plants we found one 
sample of expeller meal which when fed at 
a 35 per cent level in the ration gave as rapid 
growth without choline as with it. Another 
sample of cold pressed meal (but precooked) 
was satisfactory at a 30 per cent level. Other 
samples of expeller and solvent meals varied, 
but gave significantly slower growth without 
choline. In all of these comparisons a level of 
5 per cent of distillers’ dried solubles was in- 
cluded in the diet, and this product is known 
to be a fair source of choline. The kind of 
process does not seem to be a dependable guide 
at present. ‘ 

What does it all mean? It indicates that soy- 
bean oil meals vary probably in their methionine 
content, but that the methionine deficiency in 
corn and soybean meal rations can be corrected 
by choline. In some soybean meals fed at high 
levels, five per cent of distillers’ solubles will 
correct the deficiency. In most meals three per 
cent of meat and bone scraps or two per cent 
of condensed fish press water, or 0.15 to 0.20 
per cent of choline chloride will probably cor- 
rect the deficiency. Methionine will also correct 
the deficiency, but it is entirely too expensive. 
Choline chloride is now selling for as little 
as $3 per pound, so that it.may find a! practical 
place in some poultry rations, at least during 
the shortage of certain natural products. It 
would take about three pounds of choline, at 
a cost of $9 to add 0.15 per cent of choline 
to a ton of feed. The amount needed would 
actually depend upon the choline content of the 
ration, with a safe allowance for variation. 

Last year we reported that fowls on good 
pasture obtained ample supplies of all vitamins 
necessary for good egg production and high 
hatchability. The same is apparently true for 
growing stock. Further trials with layers in- 
dicate that mashes of ground corn, soybean oil 
meal and mineral corrections give excellent re- 
sults when fed with either corn or wheat. There 
is, in my opinion, a place for mashes designed 
to be fed to fowls on pasture. 


CONSERVATION OF FISH OILS for 
vitamin A seem necessary at the present time. 
When chick rations contain 50 per cent or more 
of yellow corn and three per cent or more of 
alfalfa leaf meal or equivalent products, the 
vitamin A requirements for young chickens are 
met, eyen when grown in confinement. Vitamin 
‘D can be conveniently and economically sup- 
plied by irradiated animal sterols, which we 
are told will be available in ample quantities. 

Thus, much fish oil can be conserved for breed- 
ing hens, for which the vitamin A requirements 
are much higher. 

The shortage of meat and bone scraps and 
bone meal has created a critical phosphorus 
problem. Recent work at Purdue with young 
chickens indicates that with rations containing 


80 per cent of corn and soybean meal, about one 
to 1.5 per cent of bone meal supplies ample 
phosphorus, provided the calcium content of the 
ration is adjusted to about 0.90 to 1.00 per 
cent, and provided that ample vitamin D is sup- 
plied by either sunshine or concentrates. In 
our indoor experiments 150 units of vitamin D 
per 100 grams of feed was supplied by D-activat- 
ed animal sterol. No rickets appeared eyen 
when no bone was added, but growth rate was 
reduced. 


HIGH CALCIUM LIMESTONE or equiva- 
lent materials may be used for adjusting cai- 
cium, Some phosphatic rock products treated 
to remove excess fluorine also are available in 
increasing quantities. Both bone and rock phos- 
phate products should be kept at a minimum 
and the old standards for phosphorus abandoned. 
Mature fowls probably require no more phos- 
phorus than young stock. 

We might sum up our views by saying that 
corn and soybean oil meal will still supply the 
main part of our poultry rations. Yellow corn 
may be replaced partly by wheat, barley, oats, 
or sorghum grains. Soybean meal may be re- 
placed up to one-third with corn gluten meal 
and other vegetable protein concentrates. It is 
still advisable, where possible, to include a 
minimum of 3 per cent of meat and bone 
scraps or fish meal or both combined, 2 per 
cent or more of whey or milk products, 3 per 
cent or more of alfalfa leaf meal, and 5 per 
cent each of wheat bran and middlings in the 
rations. When obtainable, special vitamin prod- 
ucts such as whey derivatives, distillery resi- 
dues, fish press water or synthetic vitamins may 
prove practical in corn and soybean meal ra- 
tions. D-activated animal sterols should be 
utilized for starting chicks and laying fowls 
to conserve fish oils for breeding fowls without 


pasture. 
Acorns Color Yolks 


M. W. Olson tells of single comb white Leg- 
horn hens confined to individual cages and 
fed rations containing 25 to 50% ground acorn 
meats, 25% ground acorn hulls, and 25% whole 
acorns from white oaks that produced eggs 
with olive yolks after four to five days’ feeding. 

Similar results were obtained on yolk color 
when whole acorns from black oaks were fed. 
Of 58 eggs with olive yolks 60% of the fertile 
eggs hatched, whereas 79% of fertile eggs with 
yellow yolks developed normally.—Poultry Sci- 
ence. 
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Pennsylvania Poultry 


Conference 


An attendance of more than 250 from eight 
states listened to a varied program at the 22d 
annual poultry conference held Oct. 26-28 at 
State College, Pa. under the sponsorship of 
the Pennsylvania State College and the Penn- 
sylvania State Poultry Ass’n. 

The meetings were opened with laboratory 
demonstration of basic anatomy and physiology 
by E. W. Callenbach and P. H. Margolf. 

B. W. Fairbanks, professor of animal hus- 
bandry, University of Illinois, said that since 
protein supplements conserve corn there should 
be no further reduction in the levels of protein 
recommended. He stressed the value of pastures. 

Other speakers were J. E. Hunter of the 
Allied Mills, Leon Todd, managing director of 
the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, 
Trenton, N. J.; W. D. McMillan, research 
director of the G.L.F., Ithaca, N. Y.; H. R. 
Bird, associate professor of poultry husbandry, 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
Analyzed at 
2S hiaesc Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
A 1106 Board of Trade Chicage, Illisels 
nalyses “Runyos Anelyses Help Sell Feeds” 
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e fully guaranteed 
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Approved by Mill Mutuals 
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Lliviwe (ay OS Maryland ; R. V. Boucher on 
ribo. a4. vitamin requirements ; Fred V. 
Grim. J. ay Kinghorn<or the F.D.A, Wash- 
ngs, Dre » aad many others. _ - others. 


Soft Corn Valuable as Feed 


Two questions frequently aked in South 
Dakota during the late fall of 1942 were “To 
what class of livestuck can I best feed my 
soft corn?” and “What is its value?” A heavy 
frost (an actual freeze with a temperature of 
225 F’) caught a large amount of immature 
corn in the eastern part of the state on Sept. 
24. When this corn was harvested, it could 
not be sold at a satisfactory price and there 
were about as many opinions as to its actual 
value per bushel as there were farmers who 
had produced it. In their desire to use the full 
growing season, some farmers had planted 
varieties of corn which are easily damaged by 
frosts, such as late-maturing hybrids. These 
hybrids are more likely to be damaged occa- 
sionally by frost than are the early-adapted 
varieties, which have become more important 
in this state with the increased acreage devoted 
to hybrid corn. 

In order to answer the questions on the value 


The -rotein mixture “vas seii-fed to all lots ex- 
cept tue one sumtfer- farrowed lot. mentioned 
apove thit was fed seft ear corn and the same 
amount of protein that .4ad been self-fed with 
feed shelled corn to another summer-farrowed 
ot. 
it was thought that pigs fed soft corn might 
consume a larger amount of protein supple- 
ment than those fed hard corn. All hard corn 
fed came from the same supply. 


A producer who unfortunately has soft corn 
will obtain a greater return for it by feeding 
it to livestock than by selling it as cash grain. 

The following amounts of soft ear corn and 
supplemental feeds or roughage were needed by 
the different classes of livestock to equal 100 
pounds of No. 3 ear corn in feeding value: 
yearling steers, 121 pounds of soft ear corn 
less 2 pounds of alfalfa hay; steer calves, 125 
pounds of soft ear corn less 1 pound of alfalfa 
hay; pigs, 121 pounds of soft ear corn plus 2 
pounds of protein supplement; and lambs, 135 
pounds of soft ear corn plus 7 pounds of alfalfa 
hay. Hogs fed soft shelled corn required 108 
pounds of this feed plus 1 pound of protein 


supplement to equal 100 pounds of hard shelled 
corn. 


Left—Typical Soft Corn Fed. 


of soft corn and what animals can utilize it 
best, the experiment reported in this circular 
was begun at the South Dakota Station in De- 
cember, 1942, and January, 1943. 

LIVESTOCK FED. The different classes 
of livestock used were as follows: 

CattLeE: Two lots of yearling steers grading 
medium to choice and two lots of steer calves 
grading good to choice, 10 head in each lot. 

Hoes: Six lots of good to choice feeder pigs, 
10 head in each lot. 

Lamps: Two lots of good to choice feeder 
lambs, 20 head in each lot. 


HOGS UTILIZED SOFT CORN WELL. 
—The work with hogs was divided into two 
phases, one involving pigs farrowed in the sum- 
mer and the other younger pigs farrowed in 
the fall. All were fed protein supplement, min- 
eral, and alfalfa hay in addition to corn. Forty 
summer-farrowed pigs weighing approximately 
120 pounds each were divided into four lots— 
one was fed hard shelled corn, one was fed hard 
ear corn, one soft ear corn with protein supple- 
ment self-fed, and one soft ear corn with pro- 
tein supplement limited to the amount fed with 
the hard shelled corn. These pigs were started 
on feed Dec. 30, 1942, and were fed on outside 
concrete floors on the south side of the hog 
house. The second phase of the work was with 
20 fall-farrowed pigs averaging 73 pounds each. 
They were divided into two lots—one was fed 
hard shelled corn and the other soft shelled 
corn. These pigs were put on feed Feb. 5, 1943, 
and were fed on inside concrete floors. 

Alfalfa hay and mineral were self-fed to all 
lots, and the shelled corn was also self-fed. 


At right—Typical Hard Corn Fed. 


Based on the data presented here, soft ear 
corn was utilized best by yearling steers and 
then by steer calves, hogs, and lambs, as shown 
below. Fed to the different classes of animals 
listed, it had the following values per hundred- 
weight when compared with No. 3 ear corn, 
with alfalfa hay valued at $10 a ton and protein 
supplement at $60 a ton. 


Value per hundredweight of 
soft ear corn* when fed to— 


Year- 
Prices of No. 3 ear ling Steer 
corn steers calves Hogs Lambs 
$0.50 per cwt. (35c 
per. DUS Pewee se $0.42 $0.40 $0.36 $0.34 
$0.75 per cwt. (52%c 
Per. DUS) Meee ona sss 63 .60 57 53 
$1.00 per ewt. (70c 
POP: HVS ie hasan x .83 .80 -78 ay f' 
$1.25 per cwt. (87%ec 
per DUS Pe acs «ec e= « 1.04 1.00 -98 -90 


*This corn contained about 25 per cent mois- 
ture when shelled. 


Soft ear corn was stored economically dur- 
ing fall and winter months in long uncovered 


ez 


This one lot was limited in protein because _. 


is Hees Splat 
ange 


piles on the gr und unde; South Dakota con- 
ditions without heating. Snow and rain did not 
‘appear to greatly affect its palatability or feed- 
ing value when so stored. 

Soft €orn was fed without any special prep- 


‘aration such as drying, salting, shelling, crush- 


ing, and grinding. Shelled-soft corn and ground 
soft ear corn were exceedingly difficult to store 
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for BIGGER PROFITS 


UNIVERSAL Hammermill 
AJACS Pulverizer 


ECONOMY Magnetic Separator 
CORN Cutter and Grader 
Vertical Feed Mixer 

Track Dumps and other equip- 


ment. Write for information. 
Distributors or Sales 


Ww A N T E D— Representatives in 


Northeast and other open territories. Write 
for our proposition. 


A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1084 10th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn 


FEED 
FORMULAS 


compiled by experts, designed 
to overcome war-time ingre- 
dient scarcities; formulas for 
all animals; formulas that will 
please feeders and make money 
for you, are contained in the 
new third edition of the 


Feed Trade Manual 


It also contains information on 
administration, advertising and 
selling, nutritional advances, sci- 
entific findings, vitamin require- 
ments of poultry and livestock; 
vitamin contents of feed ine ‘edi- 
ents, and a mass of other valuable 
information. 230 pages, stiff cloth 
binding, price $3.00 plus postage. 
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Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Gake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


Malt Sprouts 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS 


ea: 
hard be cor 
available in separate feed bunks, the soft corn 
was always the first to be consumed. 

No bad effects occurred from shifting cattle 
from a full feed of hard shelled corn and 
barley to a full feed of soft, moldy ear corn. 
In an observation test, 29 steers that had been 
on full feed on the above ration were shifted 
in 5 days to a full feed of the soft ear corn 


official for 
of these mate 
amount present 
altho caution is necessary 
content must not exceed S 
The Feed Laboratory has anal » sam: 
ples of phosphatic clay with the following re- 
sults : 


busca) : 
With large nun ur 
and with only  slig! incr 


: 5 . Range Average : : . : 
min eee © feed or showing any bad Calcium . 16.5 -20.0 18.37 the vitamin containing feeds to those animals 
effects. The steers were fed the soft corn phosphorus 8.1 -11.3 9.68 that have the greatest need and to make the 
ration for 4 weeks and they continued to make Fluorine .............. 1.10- 1.80 1.41 


good gains throughout the period. 

In a “lambing-off” feeding experiment con- 
ducted in the fall of 1942:-at this Station, lambs 
harvested soft ear corn in the field very effi- 
ciently without showing any signs of digestive 
disturbances. i 

The results herein presented are to be re- 
garded as a progress report as they represent 
only one year’s feeding trials. The Experiment 
Station planted an acreage to late-maturing corn 
this year to assure soft corn for another year’s 
feeding trials to check the foregoing results.— 
Circular 48, So. Dak. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


Alaska Tankage Is "Imported" 


Effective Nov. 9 the O.P.A. by amendments 
to schedules 73 and 74 has ruled that Alaskan 
fish meal or scrap and Alaskan dry rendered 
tankage and other animal product feedingstuffs 
sold within the United States are to be con- 


sidered “imported” products for the purpose of 3. As a precautionary measure, before using but may not always be from the standpoint of ive 
allowing them the same maximum prices as any of these materials, consult our Sacramento available phosphorus. Iodine can be supplied 
similar products produced in a foreign country. Office of the Feed Control Laboratory regarding as iodized salt. . 
* 
Grain ‘ 


It will be noted that the phosphorus content 
is less than that of bone and more of it would 
have to be used in order to supply the same 
phosphorus content as the bone which is now 
used in formulae. We do not have a complete 
analysis of defluorinated rock phosphate, but 
the phosphorus content is reported at 13% to 
15.5%, which is approximately the same as that 
of bone meal. 

In connection with the use of these materials 
or other similar materials which may appear as 
substitutes for bone, we should like to offer the 
following suggestions which will be to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned: 

1. Do not buy or use any mineral phosphate 
whose fluorine content is not guaranteed. 

2. Use mineral phosphates as a partial sub- 
stitute in combination with some bone. This will 
reduce the amount used in the mash or mineral 
feed. 


Receiving 
Books 


best possible use of pasture to increase the 
stores of vitamins in the animals. 

Beef cattle can be maintained on feeds rela- 
tively poor in vitamins and it is here that use 
should be made of the lower quality roughages. 

Sheep require better roughages to supply both 
the known and unknown vitamins. Lambs, 
especially, need the higher quality roughages, 
and ewes during gestation and lactation. 

Swine are likely to suffer more from insuffi- 
cient total intake of Vitamins, particularly those 
associated with animal protein feeds than any 
other class of livestock. Distribution of high 
vitamin feeds to brood sows and young pigs 
would seem to be the solution of this problem. 
Attention should be given to supplying Vitamin 
D, either as irradiated yeast or as sun-cured 
alfalfa. 

Additional shortages will occur in phosphorus 
and possibly iodine. Defluorinated phosphates 
are satisfactory from the standpoint of fluorine 


5. mea 4 
supplies, the main effort should be to distribute 


Grain Receiving Keyister for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 844x134 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loadsa. Some enter loads c# received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: ‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Grosa, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks,” Weight, 
2% Ibs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 

ice, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
edger paper size 94%, x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 38%. Price, $2.75, 
plus postage. 


_ Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 

in in separate column so each day's receipts may be easily 

It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 914x13 

ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 

and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
er, Form 321. Price $2.75, Plus postage. 


It Must Be 
Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engi- 
neering service is a part of Mill 


tn Mutual Insurance and our Dust 


Control Bulletins and Engineer- 


Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and ing Data are offered without 


page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 


Welght, 3 Ibs. obligation to the milling and 


Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage, 
grain trade. 


will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ht, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison Street 
, Illinois 
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Only three elements are necessary to 
produce a dust explosion. These ele- 
ments are: 


i—Dust in Suspension 
2—Oxygen D) 
3—A source of ignition % 


Eliminate one of these factors and an 
explosion is impossible. Most easily 3 
eliminated is dust in suspension. e 


Write for bulletin 


THE DAY COMPANY 


810 3rd Ave., N.E. 


In Canada: The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


GRUENDLER — Serving the Milling Industry Since 1885 


Should you have 
a Government 
Priority— 
Investigate 


This Feed Mill 


Larger Capacity— 
improved Feeds 
NEW, PROVEN 


SUPREME 


Slow Speed Feed Grinder 


Sturdy Cast Steel Frame, 
Built-in Ball Bearings. 
Permanent Magnet for 
Complete Safety — Lesz 
Power—Powerful Suction 
Fan—Three sizing 
screens, changed 10 
seconds flat while grind- 
er is in motion—GUAR- 
ANTEED — 30 Days’ 
Trial. Write for infor- 
mation. 


Genuine Gruendler Parts 
EEP your present Gruendler 
Feed Mills operating with 


maximum efficiency and when 
new parts are necessary, obtain 
only Genuine Gruendler Parts, 
here at the Gruendler factory. 


re sgt 
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PLANT and MAIN OFFICE — 2915-17 N. MARKET * ST, LOUIS, MO. 
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for all dust control problems. 
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RELEASES 
YOUR WEIGHMAN 
for other tasks 


a 

The se 
RICHARDSON 
AUTOMATIC >| 


GrAIN SHIPPING 
ScaLE not only eliminates the need for a 
weighman, but does a more dependable 
job of weighing. Entirely self-acting, the 
RICHARDSON scale performs every act of 
weighing with machine-perfect accuracy. 
What’s more, it counts every weighing, records 
and totals on a printed ticket. It’s self-testing, 
leak-proof and choke-proof. Changes in test 
weight of grain do not affect its accuracy. A 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN ) 
SHIPPING SCALE in your elevator lessens 

the risk of unnecessary overages or shortages . 

and enables you to use your weighman fr~ . 

other work. Write for bulletin 1219-G. & : 

re. 
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RICHARDSON SCAL* 


COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 
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